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The Week. 


Tre cholera has at last reached our shores, or rather its victims have, 
which some doctors say is the same thing, while other doctors say it is 
not—that it will not spread until certain “ mysterious atmospheric con- 
ditions ” 


are present. What these “mysterious atmospheric condi- 


tions” are, nobody knows. What we do know is, that on every occa- 

sion on which it has reached this country, its advent was preceded by | 
the death of persons in a ship on their away here, and that, soon after | 
the arrival of the ship,people began to die of it on land. The use of | 
talking about the presence or absence of “atmospheric conditions,” of 
whose nature nothing is known, and of which nobody can detect the 

indications, is not very apparent. The truth is, that the cholera is now 

here; that cases of it may henceforth be looked for, in greater or less 

numbers; that dirty, ill-fed, ill-clad, badly-lodged people, drunkards, 
people living in filthy streets and near cesspools, drains, and nuisances 
will die like cockroaches, and even some people who enjoy every pos- 
sible physical advantage; and thatthe best defences against it are good 
health, cheerfulness, good food, temperance, fresh air, and a plentiful 
use of the bath. 
a single life. It 
selfish persons are, next to dirty persons, its favorite victims. 


All beyond this is pure speculation, and will not save 
is some satisfaction to know, also, that cowards and 
Every 
preparation has been made for giving it full swing in New York, which 
It 
awful yet comical to learn that the Board of Health, which at such a 
crisis ought to reign supreme, is such a disreputable body that, nobody 
haying the power to adjourn it if once organized, the Mayor is afraid 
to call it together. 


is nearly as filthy as the Asiatic towns from which it comes. is 


—_—__—_____ 9.9 — 


Tut Commissioners of Health are preparing an address to the 
public, in which, it is said, they will urge upon it the importance, on | 
the approach of the cholera, of “assuming a horizontal position, and 
freeing the mind from anxiety.” This is good advice, but superfluous, | 
we imagine. A man lying on his back waiting for a possible attack of 
the cholera will, doubtless, do his best to be jolly, but whenever he suc- 
ceeds in dismissing care he may safely sit up. 


?>-e 


Tue controversy between Thurlow Weed and Lucius Robinson has 
been raging with unabated fury. The question whether Mr. Weed 
“spurned” Mr. Robinson’s hand having been found incapable of settle 
ment, has been remitted to what Dickens calls * the illimitable prospect- 
ive.” The equally important question of the extent of Mr. Weed’s private 


| with the laws of theif States respectively, « 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1865. 


hic, 


Mr. Robinson 


an 


fortune, and of where he got it, is now betore the pu 
says it was largely drawn from whiskey speculations of 
character. 


IN prope r 
Mr. Weed says it was not, and alleges that Mr. Robinson 


is a pluralist, an “ oil speculator,” “a deserter,” and sever other bad 


things. It would be impossible to conceive of anything mor 


better calculated to all 
than this controversy as these two personages a 


or disgust decent men witl 

re carrying it on, and 
there is matchless conceit in the way in which they force their squab 
bles on the public attention. 


— *#?-e — 
ON the 30th of September the public debt was officially announced to 
$2,744,947,726; on the 3ist 


2,740,854,759, or quite four millions less. 


be 


b 
’ 


ow |e that it was 


of October we n 
This reductik n has 


im 
been 
accompanied by a withdrawal from circulation of more than forty-four 
nillions of .the legal tenders. 

=4 


- 
- 


THe dinner given at 
ficiently public to make it no impropriety to say that it 
the greatest triumph of th 


> 


Delmonico’s by Sir Morto1 to was shf- 


Was perhaps 


gastronomic art ever wit cd. Every 
body acknowledged that no such entertainment 


px ssible 


any other capital in the world. have been out 


In London it would 
The eTreat 


compared to it. 


+ +) 
it tl 


of the question to attempt it. 


* feeds” 


dinners * London 
Dinners cooked 
are, perhaps, often eaten at some of the clubs on great occasions, but 
not by as many people at once. In Paris there is no restaurant capable 
of seating and serving half the num er of persons assembled at Del 
monico’s with nearly the same attention, elegance, and profusion. It 
is safe to say that two hundred and fifty persons were on Monday week 


it 


Tavern” are mere as well 


dined as well and as comfortably as any party of six have ever dined, 


cooking in 


and that there was, neither in the waiting, nor in the nor 
the wine, nor in the table appointments, the slightest indication that 


the resources of the great restaurateur were any more severely tasked 


than the y are on any othe r day in the year, The successful acc omplish- 
f such a feat is the most striking indication that has yet 1 
New 
} 


Have 


ment oO ’ en 
affords al ot the rapidity with which York is eaining on the cities 


of Europe in many of the arts which hitherto been supposed only 
capable of successful cultivation in the old societies. 


>. 


i + } } 
RTIS favored Thi 


Mr. GEORGE TICKNOR Ct 
on Saturday night, with his views as t 
and of the people of the United States, bt 
McPherson, the Clerk of the House, in t 
He 


office isa * ministerial” one; that, therefore, 


Democracy in Brooklyn, 
o the duty of President Johnson 


it not ibly as to that of Mr, 
he matter of putting the names of 


the Southern members on the roll. says that Mr. McPherson’s oftice 


although the law under whieh 


he acts directs him to put on the roll the names * of such persons ovi/y 


whose credentials show that they were regularly elected in ac 


r of the 


rdance 
laws of the United 
States,” yet he has no right to exercise his judgment as to whether any 
body presenting himself for admission to Congress has been so elected 
or not, so that, according to Mr. Curtis, he is bound to enrol everybody 
who presents himself with any paper purporting to be “ credentials.” 
He may not even *look into the credentials.” Therefore, under this 
ruling, a hundred 
Mr. McPher 


be entitled to take part in the 


men might present themselves with forged papers ; 


son would be bound to enrol them, and they would actually 
organization of the House, and rote on 


the question of their own eligibility. 


— —__2< e-—— —— 


Tue activity of reconstruction is heightened by the approach of De- 


cember. The President has been particularly prominent during the 











~ me CY) 
+) 4 Pa’ 
past week, in pointing out the path of return to the reforming States. 
Thus, in very strong terms, he instructed the Georgia Convention to 


The Nation. 


well laid on; for the second offence, the punishment is to be “ doubled 


in days of punishment.” “No woman in a state of pregnancy, how 


repudiate every dollar of debt contracted in aid of the rebellion, and | ¢ver,” the Christian public will be pleased to learn, * is to be suspended 


allowed Mr. Seward “the President of the United 


of any State as having resumed the | 


to telegr iph thut 


States cannot recognize the people 


relations of loyalty to the Union” until they have repudiated these | 
debts. He also directed the Secretary of State to t legraph Goy. Mar- | 
vin that the Florida Convention must ratify the anti-slavery amend- 


ment of the United States Constitution as an indispensable condition of | 


reunion. He sent a despatch to Goy. Murphy, encouraging Arkansas | 
to proceed with its present ivil re-organization; for *‘ all the aid in the 
power of the Government will be given in restoring the State to its for 


mer relations.” The Georgia Convention abolished slavery on the 27th 


ult., “ with a proviso that the acquiescence in emancipation shall be no 


estoppel to future claims for compensation.” On the 3ist, the conven- 


tion repealed the secession ordinance of Jan. 19, 1861, and all subse- 
quent ordinances and resolutions subversive of the national authority. | 
It appears that Orr was elected Governor of South Carolina by about 
500 majority over Wade Hampton, 


“>. 


Tuk Paid Fire Department of this great city is at last organized. 


rhe engines will all be “ steamers,” and, like hose and ladder carriages, 


will be drawn by horses, 
The 
way to the telegraph, which, 


The firemen will be in uniform as constantly 


as the police. clumsy bell-tower system of alatms will give 


as in Philadelphia, will inform, not the 
public, but each engine in its own house of the exact locality of the 


fire. 


“+>. 


AMonG the numerous criticisms with which Tae Natron has been 
favored, the most recent is also the most original, and perhaps the most 
difficult to meet. A subscriber re ports that his little boy asked him : 
It 
Herein, to be sure, we might have erred in good company if we had 
followed the example of the Ma@donian monarch, as reported in the 
“Novo Guia da Conversacao, em Portuguez e 


* Pa, why do you take Tie Nation ? does n't make me laugh !” 


Inglez ;” a phrase- 
book printed in Paris for the use of Portuguese travellers in England: 


* Alexander, was see to work Apelles in their workshop, and was | 
resolved to speak painting. But he had play off very bad. Apelles 
told him laughing: ‘ Be quite, my_ lord, you does to laugh the boys | 
which grind the colors,’ ” _ ‘ . 


| 


+e 
Mr. Townsend Harnts is, we find, mistaken in supposing that he | 
. . . . . . s**e » | 
has in his possession a translation of the works of Epictetus, of the | 


year 1700, by Dr. Stanhope. Dr, Stanhope translated the “Manual,” | 
as others did, but he did not translate the “ Discourses.” 
far the 


Harris was prob bly misled by the title, “ 


which are by 
and most important part of Epictetus’s * Works.” Mr. | 


Morals,” which seemed com- 


largest 


prehensive enough to take in everything. 
o> - 


Misstssrprr finds her re publican form of government to consist in | 


two chief magistrates, the one potential or ornamental, the other actual, 
Secretary Seward has informed Goy. Sharkey that he is expected to 
exercise the functions 6f his office until further advised, in spite of the 
fact that Goy. Humphreys has been elected by the people and _ par- 
doned by the President. It looks as if the latter had begun to distrust | 


his **<« xpe riment,” or, at least, its re« eption by Congress, and considers | 


it easier to prolong, if need be, an even nominal military rule than to 
overturn a restored and working civil establishment. Meanwhile the 
State appears to be given over to disorder, and the safety of everv col- 


ored m in, in uniform or out of it. to be highly precarious. 


“+? e -— 

A pint is before the Mississippi Legislature for the punishment of 
vagrancy, The vagrant, on conviction, is by it bound to tind bail in a 
sum under tive hundred dollars not to be a vagrant any more. If he 
or she, however, relapse, his or her bail is to be forfeited, and he or she 





thumbs three times, and two hours at a time, 
th 
on his or he; 


is to be suspended by thi 


+ . ] 4} . ? 
ior the first ofience, or elise, at 


discretion of the court, to receive not 


7 6 , ' ; . ; 
more than fitty lashes have back, tor three days in succession, | 


| have endeared him to every heart.” 


|of the Democratic party during the war. 


by the thumbs.” Minors are to be apprenticed or “ so/d at public ane 


tion, when not otherwise disposed of.” The bill isnominally applicable 
to all vagrants, white or black, but the term of “ vagrant” is not defined, 
and as no court will venture to hold a white man to be a vagrant, 
we may be sure we shall never hear of a white vagabond being tied up 
or flogged. Upon the humanizing and elevating effect of this legisla 


tion, it is unnecessary to comment. In the meantime, there is stout 


| opposition to the reception of negro testimony, and no talk whatever of 


nevro schools, 
- >. 


Boru Houses of the Mississippi Legislature have forwarded a mag 


| niloquent petition to the President praying for Jeiferson Davis's release. 
l JAMS 


t declares him to be one of the noblest characters in history, a son of 
the State whose “ purity,” and “ integrity,” “ fortitude,” ‘‘ generosity,” 
It says that “the accents of his 
whatever that 


voice are a remembrance on their ears ” may mean 


and that “ the glance of his eye is a sweet recollection.” The petition 
is written in the best Southern style, and is fortified by two quotations 
from Shakespeare. But it is a mere waste of paper and of eloquence. 
We have very little doubt that Davis will before long be back in 
Mississippi, and that, to use the language of the petition, “the atmos 
phere of freedom’s breath will soon invigorate his person.” 
ee ae 


Tue Georgia Convention has also petitioned for Davis's release and 
pardon, as also those of Seddon, McGrath, Stephens, and various others. 
They speak in the usual high tone of Davis. They say he was simply 
their agent; that they*imposed on him a responsibility not of his own 
that if he is guilty, so are they. Now, what about poo 
Wirtz? He was simply the agent of the Southern people, He is lan 
guishing in prison, probably under sentence of death. He has been 

of an “ outraged 


seeking ; 


condemned, too, for executing the “just vengeance” 
community ” upon men whom Mr. Dayis denounced as “ hyenas,” and 
declared to be unfit for human intercourse, and yet no voice is raised 


| in his behalf. 


7*>e 
Tur New York Times published last week an able historical sketch 
A more terrible indictment 
than this résumé of facts it would be difficult to meet with, and it 


| certainly deserves more permanence and a more attentive perusal than 


it can receive in the columns of a daily paper. 





oe 


One of the delegates to the South Carolina Constitutional Conyen- 
tion informs us that the best mode of clearing the negroes off plan 
tations where they were not wanted, or refused to work, was a fre- 
quent topic of conversation amongst the members, although not 
brought formally before the convention, As there seemed to be no 


| difference of opinion among them, this talk probably foreshadowed 


legislation. The plan which seemed to find universal favor was thc 
passage of a law authorizing the arrest and condemnation of any negro 


| who refused to leave a plantation after being properly warned, to be 
|sold into forced labor for a term of years, like the Mexican peons. 


Let nobody say that this would be a revival of slavery, for South 

Carolinian gentlemen are, “if they know themselves,” incapable of 

subterfuge. 
ee et ee 

GoveRNoR PERRY has sent a message to the South Carolina Legis- 

After a review of 


” 


lature in which his * little game” is fully revealed. 
what has been done by the Constitutional Convention, he urges them 
to get their senators and members of Congress ready as fast as possible, 
so as to have them in Washington “ready to take their seats on the 
first Monday in December.” He says that under the act of Congress of 
March, 1863, the clerk will be obliged to enroll all persons with creden 

tials showing them to have been regularly elected. And as for the oath 
prescribed by the act of July, 1862, he says it is not the policy of th 

President to have it administered ; that it ought not to be the policy of 
Congress; that it would exclude all South Carolinians ; and, finally, that 











The Nation. 


the Southern members, after being put on the roll by the clerk, can 


take part in the organization of the House, and vote against the admin- 


istration of the oath. 


has not foreseen. 


exactly the same view that he does of the clerk’s duty in the matter of 


the enrolment. 


There is 


clearly no contingency that Mr. Perry 


It is a significant circumstance that the World takes 


| 


that the Southern States have neyer been out of the Union, and cannot 


| 

. m ‘ — 
Governor Perry also relies a good deal on the conservative doctrine | 
! 


eet out, and his deduction from it, that, the rebellion being now over, 


they cannot be kept from sending members to Congress, is unanswer- 


able. 


. ° . . . . ° ' 
In fact, the attempts to reconcile the President's policy with his | 


theory of the position of the revolted States have all ended in logical | 


muddles, 


*’>e 


Tue general public is particularly helpless everywhere, it seems to | 


us 


' . . . 
us. In America we continue to be crushed and killed on our railways 


| question, a year ago, broug 


known, experienced, and, above all, bI 
family connection. Gladstone will ] 
way to the front till Russell has retire 


formidable difficulties to contend with. 


ht him into 





and he is too good a churchman to } 





erals, and yet not good enough to 
there are strong rumors that he looks 
an evil eve, and that its destruction is 
| policy which he is said to be traci 
?e 
Tue rumors of cholera on the ¢ t 
} Fame has even carried th epider 
ly port has been denied. It la 
este, and all intercourse betws Ist 
severe restrictions. D | 


without a murmur; and in Europe they submit sweetly to be locked | 


from him till the train stops at the next station. 


bourg, has recently shown that it is favorable to rape. 


e 


up on theirs into cells where, it 


one’s fellow-prisoner happens to be a 


provement of which it is susceptible. 


along its line to the Western Telegraph Company. 


in the approach of winter, which las 


the track, but 


the intruders, 


was not allowed to 





and intolerable, has received this timely defeat. 


so far, 


ruler, and, 
government. 


him. 


bloody disorder be added to the history of the island. 


evidence to put it beyond doubt. 
reported to have been sent to the rescue. 
atrocities on the part of the insurgents. 


India emancipation. 
warning 


= 


ment or violent resistance seems the only alternative. 


Lorp PALMERSTON died on the morning of the 18th ult., 


week of his eighty-first year. 


great political importance. 


: iness. There have been falls of snow \ 
murderer or maniac, or monster of any sort, there is no earthly relief a ae a ea ik i Bk ee 
. . Hills we e covered Wi if \ lm UM 
In England Miiller | 
wat ; . ee } o> 
illustrated the advantages of this system in cases of assassination ; and | 
in France a young man named Albert-Edmond Langerfeld, of Stras- Pur Mayor of Nice has made h 
He is arrested, | Cholera in that charming watcring-pl 
but the system remains, and will doubtless receive from others the im- word of authority that they may go 
mate, and buy bouquets from Alph IN 
_ the cramps. The sojour 
y , ’ , P : Bulwer amone them, and th cings 
Aw Ohio railroad corporation granted the exclusive right of way ; 
. ~ | expected. 
A rival company, +: 
by proceedings before a probate court, secured the unoccupied side of ; 
: B px GARIBALDI Was pressed f 
build unmoiested. The Western 4 1] 
; aa sale, at Genoa, an Arab horse and « 
company sought to cover all the space by a system of diagonal wires on|... - 9 , 
: ‘ ig, Pgs “SF . 7 minister, Merotti, heard of the pro] ls 
alternate poles, and finally made application for an injunction against | , that better pri 1d) 
7 so : 2 : a at oe | Saying lat a vette rk ( lich vot, 
in the United States Circuit Court. The decision wes, | ‘ ; f : ; : 
i ; re : appeared who gave five thousand francs f 
that the railroad corporation exceeded the powers of its franchise, and ere oat’ itl 
: F 2 ‘ ater Cume an orcer to send them t t x 
its grant, being grossly contrary to public policy, is not to be enforced. : ‘ a 
: : Re i Re . Italian government had taken th 
It is well that a monopoly which would in time have become grievous ; pet ; 
% necessity of the hero who Ises a V 
| his country—even a seat in P \ 
le hig him. 
PRESIDENT GEFFRARD has again vindicated his own ability as a — 
the capacity of the black race for republican self By the report of the sy1 s ot Prus 
His life has been threatened and nearly taken we forget | in Berlin, Prussia acknowledges G 
how many times, and one insurrection after another has risen to unseat | to Schleswig-Holstein before 1864, W 
The latest and most formidable, at Cape Haytien, has now sue-| mark. Since this time, how 
cumbed to his merciful persistency, though we were more than once; Duchies, which the J D ( 
assured that it was succeeding and would succeed, and another page of | « onquest. The Deduts hia ki S 
Meanwhile a! naireté of the syndics, who f 
rising of the Jamaica negioes is reported, with sufficient circumstantial established the rights of Pruss.a t D 
British and Spanish war vessels are; Government, which seems t : 
There are the usual tales of | which condemns it. 
‘ . “>. 
Some months ago we referred 
aie ‘ _ P : : . : > af the Parisian journals (which 
to the prevailing discontent in this colony, occasioned primarily by the Some of the Parisian journa ares 
unequal and odious legislation of the planters against the interests of the , Pit d anywhere on the press) discuss 
: . P o,.8 . - > } 3+] rood ade »] < 
laboring classes, and latterly by the contempt with which a petition of | /7és4 People with a good d I 
. . ° j 1a] / ¥v x ‘or y I vit s ol 
erievanecs was received in the mother country. Already we are told that | tional. Le Zemps, Tor exam} 
. , cee aa : ‘nolish Goverment has not ted 7 
the present outbreak is due to the unhappy experiment of British West English Goverment has 1 I 
° P . ° = > November. “ it eno ; 
It'is nothing of the kind, but on the contrary a the 7th of November, “it PI 
i . “13 .c ania heen é } hich t ( 
which we shall do well to heed, lest we repeat the folly of," has only been wa 
Pott . P m » P ‘ 1 delicate locu n 
committing a freed population to the tender mercies of their former @24 Celicate focuton 
masters, to harry and grind and render so miserable that re-enslave- — 
It seems that th mia Hunga pr 
with the little liberty of w Francis Jos 
+>e i 2 ’ ris P 
subjects to give them. The Augs o Af 
on tho lact oa : } { 
in the fast’ elections at Pesth and j s, I 
He was worn out, and having held his oythusiastic. and ple as 
position for some time solely by dint of prestige, his loss possesses NO faith of a prince who | s his faith to ] 
His character is discussed elsewhere. pension of the constitution of the Empir 
oe — as in theory. The Reichsrath, which has a1 
It appears tolerably certain that Earl Russell will be the successor Vienna for the past few years, has had neit 
He is steady, well , Croats, nor Dalmatians among its m 


of Lord Palmerston as the head of the Cabinet. 
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Gi there has of the doubtful 


led 


qu ility of the 


tation or even to the rman been 


Lil we en A? 


th it Francis Jo eph sh mula lightly clisre 


va 
It 
card his oblige itions to a 


proverbial triche, is not strange 


con 
stitution of such parti il effect: but it is surprising that any of the nu 


merous peoples over whom he rules should believe that he means them 


to rule themselves a moment longer than he likes. Meantime, the pol 
he h the 


icy of Austria grows less popular in Germany every day, th 
dislike will naturally vent itself only in words, which the Germans love 


sue 
to fight with. It is a complaint that there is yet no treaty of commerce 
between Italy and the Confederation, and that German trade and indus- 
try are shut out from the pleasant places which the English, French, and 
Sclvians are rapidly filling up in Italy—a state of things which is at- 
tributed in good measure to Francis Joseph’s personal enmity to any 


ort of accommodation with Victor Emanuel. 


> 

Tie Pope finds it hard,in spite of the Woniteur’s declaration of Sep 
tember 27, to believe that ie Emp ror will at last withdraw his 
troops from Rome; incredulity in which, we confess, we had shared, 
not seeing cl irly the Emp ror’s interest in the justic » proposed But the 
VW r’'s words have had the best effect, in favor of the government, on 
the Italian eleetions, and everybody at Rome, except the Pope and cardi 
nals, expects the French troops to retire. We have nearly finished the 
histo y ofa orent wrong, it This, and the sealed book of anew epoch 
is before us: who ean v its contents Does it treat of a « mipleted 
Italian unity? Is it of peace or wan We must content ourselves, as we 


best can, that nothing, apparently, could be worse than a continued 


French occupation of Rome for the interests of freedom and man; and 


tremble when we reflect that the seeming good comes through him who 


loves neither, 
—_____—_-<»-« 


Tie vintage in North Italy is very abundant this year, and wine 
will be plenty and cheap, During the last five or six years of scarcity 
of to had 
greatly increased, especially in Venetia, where the malady of the ,vine 


wine, drunkenness, a vice once almost unknown Italians 


was severest. In the absence of ¢ieir healthful stimulant, the people 
drank 
name which it lost after American coal-oil began to be generally known 


a villanous brandy, called Seiampagnin (little champagne), a 


in Italy. We there heard it jocosely cried in Venice as * petroleum.” 


_ >. —— 
Tue hermit of Caprera is a neat hand at epistolary composition, 


method for our own letter-writing politicians. 


and has just written a letter which we translate as a model 

He addresses a friend 
at Milan, who asked his support for certain candidates : 

* CAPRERA, ———. 

“T do not and will not take part in the elections. The Italian people 

are no longer under age. Let them And woe to them, and 


sorrow to us, if they choose ill. G. GARIBALDI,” 


choose, 


> — — 
How much a single letter may alter the whole sense of a word is 
illustrated by certain of our newspapers which have been printing 


kKinderpest for rinderpest. By this conversion of kine into kin the 


cattle-plague in England becomes the destroyer of children. 


i tld — 


Tut Viennese authorities are making preparations for the erection of 


& monument to the great Prince Eugene of Savoy. Court and people 
will take part in the ceremonies, which will also have something of the 
character of a religious fete, 
> -—-- 
A DAUNTLEss young Englishwoman made, on the 3d of October, the 
Mont 


ascents during the summer. 


last ascent of Blane for the season. There had been thirty-five 
The Swiss journal, Mont Blane, remarking 
this fact, reminds its readers of the first ascent ever made, which took 
place in 1786, and since which the arduous feat has been repeated two 
hundred and ninety-three times. More than half of the whole number 
of ascents have been made during the last five years. 
> — 
A pro_. comment 6n the yalue of much of the political gossip in 
the European journals, is the announcement that the thief who stole the 
jewels of the Queen of Naples is said to have had no political motive in 


the robb« ry. 


of 





ation. 


THE FREEDMEN. 

GEN. Howanrp passed from Charleston to Edisto Island, on the 19th 
of last month, in company with Gen, Saxton and a number of the for- 
mer owners of the island. This was one of those set apart by order of 
Gen. Sherman for the residence of the colored people, who have settled 
The order of the President, 


under which Gen. Howard is acting, contemplates the restoration of 


there to the number of 3,000 and upward. 


their estates to the old proprietors, provided both planters and _ freed 
men can be brought to a satisfactory arrangement. The Government 
appears to claim, not the fé¢/e, but only the temporary custody of the 
colonized lands. The late owners agree to retain and employ all the 
people on the island, if they are willing, and to interpose no obstacle 
to the establishment of schools. One object of the general’s visit was 
to ascertain the disposition of the freedmen to serve their employers, 


Hun- 
dreds met him and his party as they landed, and their largest church 


under the protection of Government, for wages or on shares. 


was crowded to listen to him. The scene was a sad one, for the conere 


gation we evidently disappointed. They objected to working for 
their old masters, and trusting them for pay. They complained th 
the lands were to be taken from them after actual possession had been 


promised and thus tar secured to them. They desired either leases or 


ownership. So decided was the spirit thus manifested, that the owne: 
themselves, on their return, expressed a wigh to Gen. Howard to les 

their estates to any who would pay them a fair rent, and relieve them 
On 20th the general visited Columbia, 


of both lands and people. ihe 


by appointment, to mect the provisional governor, the governor elect, 
Mr. Orr, failed to be 


The whole of the upper part of South Carolina is filled with 


and others. however, informed in season to 
rive. 
refugees from Charleston and the seaboard, including many officers and 
soldiers of the Confederate army, who still retain their rebel uniform, 
feelings, anfl manners, They imperil the lives of our officers, insult our 
soldiers, and unmercifully abuse and wantonly murder the negroes. 
Officers dare not go beyond their lines, and the negroes have formed 
* Union Leagues” for self-defence. The most loyal citizens, while 
conceding that slavery is dead, still talk of “the sovereign State of 
South Carolina.” All are filled with a hatred of whatever appertains 
to, or is associated with, the North, together with an especial hatred ot 
“niggers.” So ripe, indeed, are the elements for a conflict between the 
two races, that Gen. Howard thought it advisable to issue a cireular 
on the 24th, in which he enjoins the agents of the Bureau to avoid 


giving offence in the language of their official reports, to bear them- 


| selves calmly amid the hostile sentiments of the community, and stead 


ily to preserve a just course toward employers and employees, instructing 
both in their reciprocal duties. On the afternoon of Sunday, Oct. 22, 
he addressed an intelligent audience of some 4,000 freedmen in Zion’s 
Church, Charleston, In private conversation, at the close of the cere- 
monies, the same feelings were betrayed by the city blacks as by those 
on the plantations. They protested against the course of the Goyern- 
ment in regard to the land; they dreaded the restoration of their op- 


pressors to political power, On the 26th, Gen. Howard spoke to the 


freedmen in Sayannah. 


Gen, Canby has reyoked the order of Gen, Fullerton by which va- 
grant freedmen were to be arrested in Louisiana, 

Lieut. Smith, assistant superintendent for Fairfax County, Va., says 
that all the refugees and freedmen there are self-supporting, and no camps 
for either now exist. There is not a school in the county, although 
there are one hundred and thirty-five freedmen in the vicinity of Fair- 
fax Court House, fifty at the station, and the same number at Lewins 
ville. The behavior of the people is in every way exemplary, and few 
cases of oppression have come to his notice. Education is the greatest 
want. 

Captain Spurgeon, assistant superintendent for Washington, reports 
a large number of applications for servants from Maryland, the Eastern 
Shore, and the North. The last are the hardest to fill; the freed peo- 
ple are averse to going North, 

—A number of the colored men of Norfolk, Va., have combined to pur 
chase a farm of 1,000 acres for $10,000, on Currituck Sound, twenty 
miles from the city. They expect to subdivide their purchase. 


? 


The National Freedmen’s Savings Bank has already more than a 


quarter of a million of dollars on deposit. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 


any quarter. If used, they will he libera ly paid for ; if rejected, the y will be returned to 


the writers on the rece ipt of the requisite amount of post ige stamps, 
All Communications which vertain to the literary management of Tur Nation should 


be addressed to the Editor, 


THE REAL ROAD TO LARGE PRODUCTION. 
Tue plan sketched out by Governor Humphreys, of Mississippi, for 


the “regulation of labor” in that State, is one of striking simplicity. 


| 


Idleness or vagrancy cannot be allowed. 


Ile says that, first of all, negroes must be compelled to work for their 
Next, that the culti 


requires constant, steady 


living. 
vation of cotton, the great 


st iple of the State. 
work from January to January; that contracts between planters and 


negroes must, therefore, be for this period, and any negro leaving his 


employer in the interval must be restored to him by force, Plans very 
similar to this are evidently in contemplation in other cetton States, 
and if carried out they will, of course, result in the reduction of the 
negro, not certainly to slavery, but to praedial serfdom, which is the stage 
above slavery, and in several important respects a marked improvement 


on it, but still is a condition to which it would be highly improper to 


allow the freedmen to be reduced by State legislation, without greater 
precauti ms against the abuse of the arrangement than, we fear, State 
legislators would ever prescribe. Jt would, of course, be a mock 
ery to call that “‘a contract” which a man is forced to entet into on 
pain of going to jail, or to ppos that the powell feh inging Masters 
once a year, on the first of January, would e the negro any real con 
trol over his own destiny. Nothing would be easier, as we know, thew 
for the masters to enter into an agreement t to employ the discon 
tented “hands” of their neighbors, and even if tl came to no formal 
understanding on the subject, the cohesive bond of caste would always 


be to it 


cause anybody 


strong enough make an thing to do, and 


‘ungentlemanly ” 


who was guilty of it to be tabooed socially. 
Any system of compulsory yearly contracts which is intended, as 
Governor Humphreys’ language clearly indicates, to determine perma 


? 


nently the relation between the negro and his employer, would simply 
furnish the South with a degraded and ignorant peasantry instead of 
slaves, and any system which the State legislatures would provide, and 
which would enjoy complete exemption from Federal inspection and 
control, would certainly not contemplate the elevation of the negro at 
No legal or 


official notice has as yet been taken in any Southern State even of the 


any period to the rank and privileges of a free citizen, 


possibility of the negro becoming at any future time competent to make 
his own contracts, or of the possibility of the ordinary remedies pro 
vided by the law for the regulation of white men’s affairs sutlicing for 
the regulation of his relations with his employer. 
that he shall 


equality, or even emerge, or be considered capable of emerging, from a 


Governor Humph 
never attain to social o 


reys insists upon it r political 


condition of a ward or serf, or whatever it may be proper to call a man 
i} 


r C4 


escribed 


who can only keep out of jail by ente ring into engagements p 
for him by other people. We do not mean to maintain that a negro ought 
not to be compelled by law to provide himself with some means of 


earning an honest livelihood, or that when he enters into a contract he 


ought not to be compelled to keep it, or that in fixing the duration of 
contracts regard should not be had to the peculiar nature of Southern 
industry and the length of time it takes to bring the leading Southern 
crop to maturity, but we maintain that whether the States are in the 


Union or not, the regulation of these matters ought not to be left to 
them alone, The whole country, through the general Government 


ought to have its voice in it and its eye upon it, and any provision that 
is made for the peculiar wants of the freedmen at the present mom 
ought to take notice of the fact that his condition, just now, is excep 
tional and transitional. 

The fact is, we fear very few people at the South 1 i 
the educating influence of freedom. And yet, not only do xis 
but it is the influence of all others of which thi sro just n 
stands most in need. It cannot well operate, however, peopl 
whose choice as to the nature of their employ t, place of 
residence, mode ef life, wages, can only be exercised one day 


ation. 











in the year, We want the negro to learn to take car n 
}self as rapidly as possible, and he can only learn this by having 
himself to take care of, not on the thirt st of December only 
hut on every day in the year; by having the pportunity of bette 
his condition, or seeking to better it, constantly open to 1] v his 
possessing full liberty to seek his fortune elsewhere, i 3 not 
that he has found it where he is, we will not sav ev 
tolerably frequent intervals. There are some who ima 1 
can have their wits sharpened and their morals pl \ 
the catechism, or listening to sermons or lectures, no ma wha 
daily life may be; but the experience of mank loes 
belief. The best and most imp Ving kk whicl 
and especially people who, like the n s ! 
of bar! irism, ire those which t l t t 
managis ! ing to manag row! 
ind everybody else may be, that the n W 
dom except by having freedom given him—not ’ 
or watered freedom, but just the same freedom as every! \ 
may preach to him till you are hoarse of the beauties of 
enforce your arguments by the tread-mi but le 
industry by suffering ft i li hav A 
negro bound yVacont! e Veat ’ | { 1¢ 
mast ith the cert ty t] ew l to 
tind another employer at the ex} ot s eng 
to jail as ay t Lot poss have S 
cise of p ce, toreth elit st ~ ( t 
V¢ to ¢ spot, le Wol soon ¢ t er 
motives fi han incl we ney y } 
the promp fambition, « 
only the 1 i s ‘ 
dation of individual and nat 

We shall pro ib lal, \ Kind 
cotton cannot be grown at the S has it has been grown \\ 1k 
it very likely; and, in fact, all the accounts from the South warrant the 
belief that there will, for a year or two at least, be a great falling of 
in the cotton crop, owing to a variety of reasons, perhaps more thai 
all others to the change in the condition of the la cr But w ill) 
must get over the notion h it the great ssion of the Au erican pr opie, 
or of any part of it, is the productic f goods for the market. We 
are far from underrating the influence of stry on progress in the 
highest sense of the word, but no industry can ever attain to assured and 
permanent prosperity that is not sed human freedom and intelli- 
genee, The chief concern and chiet sn mis, and always 
must be, if it is to achiev sting g ess, n to export or import 
largely, but to make human beings wiser, happier, fi ind more self: 
respecting than they ever have le scW re ind the nation which 
keeps this always in view as its first great object is very sure, in the 
lone run, also to be the richest In cases we do no ilways 
sce prosperity follow good ¢ luct ma sat said that Provi 
dence has so arranged it that the rig servance of the great laws of 
morality, rigid respect for s lividual rights on the part of 
communities, is always the surest road to n I wealth. We have 
only to look into history to fin it the tries which have been most 
suecessful in he iping up Tm s hay 1so almost in the ratio of their 
love of fre rand e il 

The exp nt of neg th gro al at the South, may 
seem a losing one this 1 next y It will, undoubtedly, raise 
the price of « ilico for the present, but it will most assuredly py in the 
end more than any other device that can be thought of. No great so- 
cial revolution ever took place without causing great temporary loss and 
inconvenience. Real prosperity will never come there until the laborer 
has become intelligent enoug » take care of his own interests, and 
s aided bv tl , “vs sures be now taken to keep 
him in the ec n as for the sake of making crops — in 
1866-7, it will show that the planters are as ing busin tore 
sig g \ \ i S vn tl ys es » Te lp ight 
Tails ind « i = mai « reive legis it n, Hiaixe cn 
good produ will moral lectures. There is e way by 
which tl a pe sant? has eve that 
is by awak y lcm ne lesires and t of material com 
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forts. Nothing makes a man begin to work really hard or earnestly ex 
cept the wish for better clothes or food, or house or furniture, and this 
wish can only be awakened by freedom, by change, by constant contact 
with new people, and visits to new places. The negro in America has 
been managed now for over a century on the theory that he was a pe 
culiar and incomprehensible being, and he has proved a deplorable 
failure. Suppose the experiment be now tried of treating him as a badly 


used, well-robbed, well-kicked white man; as a commercial specula- 


tion, we warrant it will pay. To be sure two, or three, or four years may 
elapse before satisfactory returns begin to come in, but may not this be 
said of some of the most promising ventures of the day—railroads, 
mines, and canal 

+> 


LORD PALMERSTON. 


Tur death of a man who for thirty years has played so prominent 


i part as Lord Palmerston, not only in the politics of his own country, 


but in those of Europe—whose vitality was so strong that he wore his 
harness to the last hour of a life of unusual length, naturally makes a 
profound impression upon the whole civilized world, But there has 
probably been no man who has ever made the same figure on the political 
stage in his own country, and exercised so potent an influence on the 
affairs of others, whose disappearance from the scene is less calculated 
to cause confusion or embarrassment, or to fill even those who most 
loved and admired him with the sense of bereavement. He was not 


eloquent ; he was not a thinker; he represented no order of ideas either 


in church or state; he neither loved nor hated with passion; his per- | 


sonal character was not such as to elicit the moral sympathy or confi- 
dence of the best portion of his countrymen. He was the author of no 
policy, and nev 


gave the slightest evidence of being troubled with a 
single theory which he desired to see embodied in legislation or 


ilopted by society. He probably never uttered in public a sentence 


by which one heart in England was fired or one eye moistened. His | 


bo fs, many of which betrayed his lurking contempt for the popular 
morality, will probably be remembered long after all his speeches are 
forgotten. To call him a statesman in the sense in which Peel, or 


Gladstone, or Cobden are called statesmen, would be an abuse of lan- 


guage. The statute books and parliamentary journals, during his half | 


century of office, may be searched in yain for a trace of his influence on 
the social or political progress of Great Britain. How much the indi- 
rect support which he lent to revolutionary movements on the Con- 
tinent may have done for the cause of good government it is impossible 
to determine. All we know for certain is, that at his death English 
influence abroad was at its lowest ebb, and that there was diffused 
through the ranks of foreign liberals a distrust of English professions 
which it would need but very little more disappointment to fan into 
hatred of the English name. The movement which, of all others, has 
given the European peoples the fairest promise of approaching redemp- 
tion—the Italian rising of 1859—met with his heartiest opposition, 
And the event which, of all that have happened since the French 


Revolution, has done most to spread doubt and despondency amongst 
those who rest their hopes of the future happiness and progress of man- 
kind on the possibility of uniting liberty with democracy—the coup 


Uétat of 1851—met with his heartiest support. 

If all this be true, the position which he retained for so many 
years in the ranks of English liberals will, to most people, seem hard 
to understand, and to Americans doubly hard, owing to the total ab- 

nce amongst us of the class of which Palmerston was the type, and 
to our want of familiarity with the way of looking at life and its ob- 
jects in which he was bred and in which he lived. He was essentially 
a “gentleman” of the eighteenth century, but gifted with a tact and 
quickness of perception such as few gentlemen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury could ever boast. He was an aristocrat from the top of his head 


to the sole of his feet; was permeated with that conventional moral- 


ity by which aristocratic socicties are governed, and which elevates the 
exhibition of strong feeling, or the subjection of one’s conduct to its 
influence, almost to the rank of crime. And the yoke of this code was 
made all the easier to him—was made, in fact, the only one he could live 
under—by a temperament such as few men ever possessed, and the buoy- 


ney of which was preserved to the last hour of his life by a rare com- 


ation. 


bination of what are called “ worldly advantages.” He was handsome 
graceful, and accomplished; well born, “ well off,” and blessed with 
a constitution so vigorous that the vigils of fifty years of parliamentary 
toil—under which so many English politicians succumb, and frem which 
Lord Russell had to seek refuge in the House of Lords ten years ago, 
found him at eighty one of the most sleepless and wary debaters that 
ever rose from the Treasury bench to reply at two, o’clock in the 
morning. He was thus exempted from most of the cares by which a 
political career in England is always beset and is often marred. He 
never had to fight his way under that “cold shade of aristocracy ” 
which blighted Canning, which often made Peel’s steps tottering and 
uncertain, and which has had much to do with leaving Disraeli high 
and dry in his old age on the beach of opposition—an influence which, 
though much weakened now, was, in Palmerston’s younger days, all 
powerful. His success in the House of Commons was, first of all, due 
to his social success, the political value of which in England can be 
but imperfectly appreciated here, where political and social life are so 
completely dissevered, and next to his debating skill and his party 
fidelity. 

He was not, as we have said, a great orator; he never made a really 
“ereat speech.” But he was what is, for parliamentary purposes, bet 
ter than a great orator—a “telling” debater. The distrust of rhetoric 
in the House of Commons has been growing steadily for many years. 
Two-thirds of the flowery orations which are delivered in Congress, 
and afterwards distributed in pamphlets, would, if attempted in West- 
minster Hall, fall on empty benches. The House of Commons will 
not bear instruction ; since the growth of the newspaper press, it will 
hardly bear persuasion. Passionate appeals to its feelings only excite 


smiles. It wants of all things to be entertained, and nothing entertains 
it so much as exhibitions of intellectual fence between ministers and 
the opposition, in which the speaker shows his skill in hitting hard 
| without resorting to personalities—and in which parliamentary and 
social experience, historical knowledge, familiarity with the feelings 


Commons, a ready use of the current social philosophy, and a strong 
sense of humor, and skill in the display of it, are better weapons than 
|any amount of declamatory power. There are, of course, exceptions to 


this rule. Cobden showed what may be done by prodigious mastery 
|of facts and power of logical statement; and Gladstone shows 
l'on great occasions, as in the yearly production of his budget, the 
| prodigious fascination which scholarship, eloquence, lore, and sin- 
| cerity of character can throw round the driest of all subjects. 
| But Palmerston, who had none of these things, was, nevertheless, the 
typical debater; and his influence was greatly increased by his rigid 
party fidelity, by the loyalty with which he stuck to every colleague or 
supporter, through no matter what blundering or gducherie, to his 
unfailing good temper, and that reluctance to press even opponents too 
hard, that religious respect for the conrenances which was one of the 
results of his aristocratic training, and through which he rare'y allowed 
the aristocratic feeling, by which he was really saturated, to break. 
One of the few occasions on which he let his high-born insolence cet 
the better of him, was in that attack on Mr. Cobden, a few years ago, 
in which he bid him stick to commercial affairs and not meddle with 
war and peace—“ ne s/ftor ultra erepidam.” 


the English people is less difficult to explain than his popularity with 
the educated classes. Many of the latter hated him ; others distrusted, 
and others barely tolerated him. His philosophy of life and o poli 
tics was abhorrent to the thinkers and reformers of the country. but 
in the hearts of the crowd he bore more unquestioned sway than he 
ever did at London dinner tables. He was a lord, and there is no 
Englishman, from the scavenger up, who does not dearly love a lord. 
But he was more than this; he was one of the manliest of men. the 
very embodiment of the qualities which the nation, not, we admit. 
in its highest, but in its prevailing mood, most strongly admires, He 
was plucky, audacious, self-satisfied. He never quailed before an 


anything he ever said or did. He was cheery, tolerant, kind-hearted 
a lover of sport, shot well, rode well to hounds, and remained down to 
the last year of his life an indefatigable horseman. He liked all “manly 








and prejudices of the peculiar body of men who compose the House of 





The hold which Lord Palmerston retained on the affection of 


enemy at home or abroad. He never shrunk from the consequences of 
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sports ;” would have enjoyed seeing a good “set to” in the ring; was 
as happy as a king in the grand stand at Epsom or Ascot, and had 
wonderful powers of “chaff.” His encounters on election days with 
Rowley, the butcher at Tiverton, were read of with pride and delight 
by millions who never saw him, but adored him as above all things 
every inch an “ Englishman.” 

And although, as we have said,at heart an aristocrat, he had learnt 
well the lesson in which the English aristocracy has shown such 
thorough proficiency, that for a “gentleman” to secure influence and 
authority in a free country in our day, he must rest them on other 
things than rank, or birth, and if he will rule the people, must lead 
them through their own ideas. We must do him the justice, too, to say 
that he was a hearty lover of fair play. Through long years his voice 
was invariably raised in support of law, and justice, and equal rights, 
and popular governments, within those limits, narrow as we consider 
them, which English political philosophy has placed to political prog 
ress, During the last four or five years most of his political influence 
had died out. He was able to retain his position at the head of his 
party mainly owing to the popular admiration of his pluck, and endur 
ance, and vitality. And in truth it was dificult even for those who 
were not his countrymen to avoid feeling a profound human sympathy 
with the wonderful struggle which he was so lone able to maintain 
with old age. A more brilliant example of the resistance which a 
happy temperament, fortified by a ri¢id resolution not to be troubled 
by the ordinary ills of life, may enable an ordinarily healthy man to 
offer to the approach of natural decay, was probably never witnessed. 
And he must be strangely constituted who can see without honest 
human pride the gallantry with which the old man continued to do 
the work which he loved, and which, whether well or ill done, was set 


him to do, as long as his well-worn frame held together. 


A DYNASTIC REVIVAL. 

On the 16th of September, Maximilian, Emperor of the Mexicans 
and so forth, adopted as his heir a grandson of that gentleman who is 
sometimes spoken of as Augustin the First, but who is better known 
as Iturbide, as Napoleon’s marshals are well known by their names to 
thousands of persons who would be severely puzzled were they 
required to mention the titles that they received from the first Bona- 
partean emperor. Iturbide was the first and only emperor of genuine 
native growth that America has known, the Braganzas of Brazil being 
Europeans, while the black emperors who have figured imperially in 
Hayti had too much of the African in them to be allowed to count for 
anything in the estimation of democratic republicans of the American 
stamp. He was a native of Mexico, but his father came from Old Spain, 
being a Navarrese, we believe, or a Biscayan. Iturbide was distin- 
guished as an upholder of the royal authority in Mexico for about a 


dozen years after the Mexican revolution began, and had he remained 


faithful to Ferdinand VIL, it is difficult to comprehend how the line of 


Castilian viceroys could have been cut off. Mexico might have been 
as much a Spanish possession at this hour as Cuba or the Philippines, 
had he not, apparently without provocation, thrown off his allegiance, 
and established Mexican independence. His conduct has always ap 
peared to us inexplicable, as it was contrary to what might have been 
expected from his long military career, and, indeed, was almost as 
strange as would have been that of Sir William Howe had that British 
general, after the battle of Brandywine and the seizure of Philadelphia, 
declared for the American cause, and proceeded to put an end to what- 
ever of authority George III. still had in the Thirteen Colonies. One 
can understand the conduct of Guadalupe Victoria, who was a consis 
tent liberal from first to last, but Iturbide had been one of the most 
successful of the enemies of independence. Personal ambition, as in 


so many other instances, probably was at the bottom of his conduct, | 


though that ambition may have been combined with the intention to 
do well by his country. “The plan of Iguala” was, we presume, the 


first of that long series of pronvnciamientos which we associate with 


Mexican history for almost fifty years. Iturbide became emperor in 
1822, as Augustin I., but his reign did not last a year. He abdicated, 
and the Mexicans treated him liberally ; but when he returned to Mex- 


ico, in 1824, he was easily disposed of, being taken and shot Hk 
threw for a crown, and got a coffin, the better prize of the two, His 
family lived in the United States for many years, highly respected, his 
wife dying but recently 

The Austrian Emperor of the Mexicans, ac ling to a cur 
rent statement, raised the family of his predecess to princely 
rank, but it is said that one of the sons of At stin TI. refused 
the honors proff red lim A grandson, it th report tr 
has been selected by Maximilian as his heir, and will, should he 
live, and should Maximilian himself succeed, become emperor of t 
descendants of the men who refused to be ruled by his grandtather. It 
would be one of the most wondertul of the curiosities of history it 
this young Iturbide should one day wear the imperial crown of Mexico, 
obtained for him by a Bonaparte, for without th N i] 
Maximilian would have had no more chance of y 1 
the Mexicans than he had of becoming Grand Lan B 
may occur to deprive the young Mexican of his ¢] S\ nil 
everrdf he should live, and if his adoptive father s] ‘ in 
arch in fact as well as in name. Maximilian is vet a4 t 
thirty-four—and _ he has a young wife who belongs t t family, 
she being a granddaughter of Louis Philipp What n should 
be born unto the imperial pair Would not such an oceu oper 
ate to the setting aside of the adopt ds son A daughter w 1) 
pret rable, as she might become young Iturbide’s witt nd so DP} 
family alliance be formed, As the Emperor can ] \ supposed 
despair of offspring, we may suppose, Without < 
censorious, that his adoption of a Mexican his heir na c 
of a “dodge,” andthat, as we should say in t! [ St s. he is 
making * political capital.” He would 1 Mex e his ruls 
by holding out to them the pros} t crown which he has 
forc ed them to pl ice on his h 1 will o7 La) ew hy one tf the 
own race: but he reserves to himself th: right to make suc h disposi 
tion of it as events and time shall decide to he most likely to promote 
his policy. 
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Nations that send irs 
Born of the curs Eas i oe 
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Come jovance of June 
When the earth’s heart is in perfectest tune 
With her Creator 


s will, and all the days, 
Touched with His benison, utter His praise ; 

When from her woodland dells Nature's wild health 
Breathe 
The i, 


In every motion of being shall dwell: 


s over fields that are crowned with her wealth ; 


when contentment unutterable 


hen with thy pallors and death-boding damps, 
Come 


Then with thy tremors, and cholics, and cramps, 
F 
to the city we deck for thy home— 


Cholera, cholera, cholera, come! 


v. 
Come toa city of orient filth, 
Orient spirit! and bathe in the spilth 
Nameless and loathly of gutters that run, 
Stink in the shadow and steam in the sun! 
Nest in the dung-heaps that border these rills, 
Ancient, eternal, and fixed as the hills! 

In putrid sewerage quarter the still 
Host of 


Hoid in the tenement houses thy court ; 


invisible slaves of thy will : 

Make of the poor thy sovereign sport ; 

Hunt them by basement, by garret, by stair, 

Where’er they cower and lurk, hunt them there! 

In the light sickening, in the dark dying, 

Hunt them, and smite them, and set their souls flying, 
Till from their poisonous anguish the air 

Wide through the city thy power shall bear, 
And on soft couches the sick shall be strown 
Thick as they languish on straw and on stone ; 
And the doors misery knocked at in vain 

Open shall fly at the touch of her slain ; 

And at all hearthstones and boards thou shalt loom, 


Presence of terror, and sorrow, and doom! 


VI. 
Come, thou, whose terrible coming shall make 
Love hard as fear, and the bridegroom forsake 
Her that is stricken with death in his arms; 
Come, with thy rumors and endless alarms : 
Make men abhor one another; make sons 
Fly mothers flying their fatherless ones ; 
Make kindred cruel to kindred, and blood 
Venom to blood; let night's silence brood 
On the 
Let all the voi 


noon’s heart, now beating so hieh 

‘es of trattic be dumb: 

Pleasure’s gay speech, and youth’s laughter free, 
Children’s sweet treble, and babe's babble, be 
Hushed at the banquet devoted to thee ; 
Nought but the mourners’ slow feet going by, 
With the dull wheels of the hearses that creep, 
Harnessed to nightmares, trouble the sleep 

Of the grea 


t city we deck for thy home! 


Cholera, cholera, cholera, come! 


THE SOUTH AS IT IS, 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


XVII. 





LUMBERTON, N. C., Oct. 23, 1865. 


LUMBERTON stands on the left bank of the Lumber River, at a distance 


of thirty-three miles from Fayetteville. The village is small, with only four 


or five hundred inhabitants and without pretensions to beauty, for it lies 
level and on all sides is closely encircled by the pine 


pushes itself into the streets and among the 


scattered over a sandy 
barren, which here and ther 


straggling houses. It is the capital of Robeson County, and carries ona 





le with Wilmington in 


small tra products of the forest, the two towns 


being connected by a railway on which trains run up and down every other 
dav The country to the north I found in most respects like that between 
Fave ttevills and Raleigh ; the « learing howeve r, are considerably more 


numerous, and the road oftener leads across small morasses where sand and 


N 





ation. 


pines are replaced by adense growthof gums and creeping vines, and cypress 
es, each tree, amid thé surrounding water or black mud, standing on a little 
hummock of earth which its roots hold together. By the roadside in such 
places a string of hewn logs, raised on props two or three feet high, gives a 
narrow foot-way to pedestrians, while the horseman finds the swamp water, 
sometimes for several rods of the road, washing against his stirrups. 

The houses of this district are commonly low black buildings of one 
story, with roofs projecting so as to form a gallery or piazza, and apparently 
contain two or three rooms. Plaster is often dispensed with in the interior 
finishing, and sometimes the walls are faced with pine, smooth and unpainted, 
At 
tances from the dwelling are half a dozen smail out-buildings, which can be 


which becomes quite handsome as it darkens with age. various dis 
distinguished from the negro huts by the absence of mud chimneys and the 
looser structure of their walls. Corn is the principal crop, but the wealth- 
ier farmers raise some cotton, and a good deal of rosin and turpentine is 
made. Although the soil and the people seem so poor, more than half the 
inhabitants of Robeson were formerly held as slaves. 

[ stopped at one of the poorest houses on the road to-day and tried to 
buy a dozen ears of corn, but could only get a sheaf of fodder. Four rick 
etty cabins in the middle of a corn-field, which the wind was whirling into 
clouds of dust, formed the homestead, and the family consisted of an old 
woman and five or six white-headed children of all sizes. She civilly set a 
chair for me beside the hearth, and as I sat down all the household gathered 
One little boy stretched 
himself out on the floor, with his feet in the ashes, and made many remarks 


round, a stranger, I suppose, being an unusual sight. 


on my dress and equipments: “ Mister, be you a Yankee? you wear a Yan. 


kee coat.” “ Them’s a bully spurs; gi’ me one, mister?” 





“ Hit a’n’t,” said his mother; “a Yankee wears a blouse coat. Git up 


an’ go long. Ye laugh so large! why can’t ye behave smart?” 

“ T suppose he do n’t see a man from the North very often.” 

“Ye be from thar, then. No, he’s seed Yankees, but 
he behaves just so ugly. Sherman’s companies come along here, an’ they 


I reckoned ye was. 
was dreadful. I allus liked your nation afore, but can’t niver git it over 
to them soldiers.” 

“What did they do—rob?” 

“No, sir, that war n’t hit ; *peard like they thout I warn't worth comin’ to 
see ; but they tuck off my man. "I was a Sunday mornin’ when we heerd 
the Yankees was comin’, and I was scart bad, for my son thar was up to 
P’int Lookout ; they tuck him for a prisoner at Fisher, and the old man had 
gone off to the dam. The children come running to tell ‘Here ’s the Yan 
kees, here's the Yankees,’ 
or I warn’t. 


and I began to wish the old man was to home, 
But the first company of ’em went right along that same road, 
and they looked, but they did n’t come into the lot. My man hed been in 
the army, but he come home; I think ’t was two days before the Yankees 
come ; nor he did n’t git leave nuther. Well, mister, he allus was sickly, an’ 
he niver thout the war was right ; an’, I tell you, he got right sick of it, an’ so 
did a meny, and he jist tuck home, an’ I don’t blame him; I dunno as I do 
—not a bit. When he heerd the Yankees was comin’, he knowed I ’d_ be 
scart,and thout he’d come back to the house. He was crossin’ the lot, an’ 
hed his uniform on, an’ they seed it. I don’t reckon they ‘d ha’ come except 
for that. but a parcel of ’em rode their critters right up to the door, an’ filled 
the house full in a minute. They begun to talk tothe old man, an’ he talked 


too. They said he was a Johnny Reb; he said he warn’t, and told how he 


One 
Some of ’em was smart 


was a deserter ; but they swore they would n't believe a word he'd say. 
of ’em told him to pull off his shoes, an’ he hed to. 
men, you know, mister, an’ some waslow down. They said he must go with 
them, and then I began to be scart bad, for I did n’t know whether they 
But they told 
me “t was no use, they was agwine to take every rebel soldier along an’ kcep 


wanted him fora good thing or what, and I begged ‘em hard. 
‘em prisoner, for they was the very ones shot your men. That was March, 
an’ I niver seed him agin till July, an’ then he was a mighty sick man ; you 
could n't hiv him to take that journey agin, he said, for he was amost 
starved to death ; his feet was so sore he could n't walk for a week, an’ he 
did n’t live long, nohow.” 

“ Well, mister,” said the son, “is the fightin’ all done now, do ye reckon, 
or how is it?” LTassured him that the war was entirely over. His next 
question was in relation to the negroes: “ D’ ye think the niggers is r’aly 
free?” I thought there could be no doubt of it. 

“ Well, what ’s gwine to be done with ’em? Some say they’s to be sent 
off into another country, into some island somewhar; but no island would 
n’t take ‘em, would it?” 

“Oh no, they ‘Il be kept here where they are.” 

* Well, then,” said the woman, “the Government is agwine to give ’em 
land, I reckon ; we heerd that too,” 











The N 


“No, what land they get they must buy, I believe, as other people do.’ 
“ Well, how ‘Il they live then ? 


yit they won't hire 'em.” 


The rich people won't sell ’em land, nor 
“No, they hate ‘em because they ’s free,’ said the son; “ an’ a many of 
em ’s got to die this winter, for they turn ’em off all they can. But, I say, 
mister, if a nigger ’s free, is he to hev his vote like any man?” 

“Ts he gwine to hev his oath?” asked the woman. 

“T think it’s pretty likely that he will be allowed to testify ; I do n't 
know about the voting.”’ 

“ Well, do n't it seem kind o’ hard to hev a nigger come an’ make oath 
agin ye—a right coal-black nigger? How is that? Is it right or a’ n’t it?” 

I showed how easily it would be possible to inflict great injustice upon 
the negroes if they were declared incapable of testify ing. 

“ Well, sartin it does look like it, an’ I reckon they will hev to hey it.” 

“They do hey it now,” her son said, “ whenever the Superintenders of 
He 
licked an old nigger woman 0’ his so ’t she 
L heerd it 
But the colonel, or the superin 


Freedom arrests yer. Thar was McM——, ye know. ’s a man lives 


He 


an’ they let her give in her evidence. 


about six miles from here. 
could n’t lift up her hand, 
made McM— 


tender, told him if he was gwine to talk, talk, an’ mind himself, or he ‘d git 


mad ; he’s a proud feller. 


into trouble. He hed to pay seventy-five cents a day to her till she got well, 
an’ the doctor's bill, an’ two or three more bills.” 


After a little tal 


k about the national currency, which they said some of 
their neighbors refused to receive, and which they had been told would soon 
be good for nothing, I bade them good bye, and rode on to this place, which 
I reached just before sunset. The landlord, smoking with a friend in the 
tavern parlor, seems to be angry beyond measure because the State Conven 
tion has repudiated the rebel war-debt. 

“Tt 's Bill Holden did it,” he says, with many expletives, 


like 


from our representative. 


‘and it ‘s just 
I had it 


When he went up to Raleigh to attend the con 


him; it ’s exactly Bill Holden. I'll tell you the whole story. 

vention, he went down to the Yarborough Hotel, and there he found Judge 

Reed, and Judge Gilliam, and eighteen or twenty more prominent gentle 

men, who asked him to go up with them into a private room, for they had 
He 

and they read him a letter written by our State agent in Washington, 

He said that he had 


been admitted to interviews with every member of the cabinet, and it was 


a document from Washington they wanted to show him. went up, 


Doctor—what is his name? You know who I mean. 


the opinion of ery one of them, and it was supposed by them to be the 


ey 
opinion of Andy Johnson, that the question of the war-debt had better be 
left alone; it would only make trouble and divide the people to discuss it 
now. So the convention did let it alone, and when any ordinances or reso 
lutions touching on it were brought forward, they were staved off in some 
that was the 
On Wednes 


day morning Jonathan North was first announced as a candidate 


way or other, and the whole thing was left to the Legislature a 
general understanding. And now Bill Holden’s part comes in. 
for gov 
ernor. As soon as Holden knew it he telegraphed to Washington—what he 
as I do—and down comes this telegram of 
Now, 


out of the Union for forty years, I ‘ll never 


telegraphed you know as well 
Johnson's, commanding the convention to repudiate, and it obeyed. 
I do n't care if it keeps the State 
vote for Bill Holden to be the governor of it ; no sir, never while my head is 
hot.” 

Marion Court Hovsg, 8, C., Oct. 25. 

Just at dusk yesterday, after wading through Ashpole swamp, a dreary 
morass several miles long and a quarter of a mile broad, I crossed the State 
line and entered South Carolina. The last North Carolinian with whom I 
talked was an old lady living not far from the swamp, who owns a large farm 
and cultivates a few acres of it. 

“ But it ’s more,” she said, “than I'll crap next year; 1'll do well, I ex 
pect, if I can make a livin’ off it, for the niggers a’n't gwine to do any more 
steady work. Eight and ten dollars a month they want, and twenty days 
idle time. One o’ my gals, Jane, told me they was to have land given to ‘en 
‘Don’t think you ‘ll git mine,’ I told her, ‘ for Ill cut your 
But every one of ‘em goes off by 


for themselves. 
throat first.’ Confound her impudence! 
the first o’ January, and what corn and taters we need my son’ll have to 
make, and if he can’t I ean. The niggers is jest gone to ruin, and I wish old 
I never did have no 


Some o’ my neighbors thinks these poor white 


Sherman had taken ‘em every one when he freed ’em. 
use for a free nigger anyhow. 


men round here is gwine to hire out and make cotton, but I know better. 
The white men here that diln't own land never was raised to work, and 
they won't work. Not gwine to doit. I can tell the Yankee nation it’s jest 
cut off its own nose to spite its face, for it’s not gwine to git cotton any more, 
They ‘ve ruined the nig- 
Why don't 


nor corn to eat, and their manufactures is ruined. 
gers too, and there never was a happier people than they was. 


ation. 























the Yank«e es move cm If tl vi I hey be k lup : s 
your born. One was M iv Was a week, and s s of 
‘em ‘s goin’ the same road 
I asked for the particulars 
“Stealin’. It happened about seven miles froni Mr — had bee 
havin’ a corn-shuckin’, and he give the niggers as ‘ Ww s: that 's 
the rule in these parts. Well, he thought it mout be some of the corn would 
vo that night, so after supp his gun, and went down to the corn 
house. Sure enough, in a little while a man came down with a basket and 
filled it up full. Mr. —— let him walk off wenty steps, a en 
fired andjthe man fell. Come to find out, it was one of his own 1 ers, that 
he’d raised. He lived the night out and died the next mornin’ at ten o'clock 
“What was done about it 
‘Well, I don’t jest know. [ heerd that Mr Ww ve i 
himself up to the lieutenant 0° the home in said ui n i 
to do with it, but to go over with him to the captain, and IT believe the cay 
tain card him up to Lumberton 
These same facts were recounted to me again by u irmer with 
whom I lodged last night, an " ‘ 
was tried on Saturday last by agent ¢ I I s | 
having prove vy negroes living on t f ha sed w 
while in the act of stealing, was the ipon s sed s vy and 
exonerated from blame j ! rappl d ot s siol seemed 
to indicate what he had been hoping for, that the agents and superintendents 
had recently had orders to t ch str t 1 th \ 
negroes. Thev needed s! watel i ( wo such s as 
this case furnished wo have a good ¢ \ s vever 
Was not don: by heroes, h said H \ " 
day totella man that he could n inde . nor 
1 the coun i = bales 
iken away in the nig] s Scuise emselves 
and seize the cotton by ‘ S01 s row 4 pretended order 
the distriet-commander. Last week ! s had beet cen out of 
neighborhood by men dressed in the Federal uniform, who demanded 





merly belonging to the Confederat government 


the 


cotton as pri perty for 























But the owner knew some of the gang, and next day, with a few of his 
friends, tracked the thieves and took their plunder away He had never 
known such times 

Well, how do you punish the r rs 

“We n't had v law all tl \ udn } i a 
expect it ‘ll now i Ww 4 ’ I } 1] es 
diers are going to be removed 

This last rez < somew s sed | ! conve 
sation he really h i = en tuily 
restored to her place int wers by n of th 
State cony on It was W i s ( 
any authority to keep a State ‘I var wv in 
had free« e niggers: w] w The S 
b: I ] t l mt i T T > = 4 ‘ t i 

rhe dearth of newspapers M Dis was equally shown by 

h f his opinions. It was very likely thought, that the Congress 
would pay former slaveholders for 1! ss of their property. Perhaps a 
man had been lab all his life for his 1 ey, and had it invested in 
niggers at the time semancipation; its 1 too hard that he should 
lose it, and he hear xi deal of t ta ny t paying a part of 
the value anyhow. w be no more 

I thought it would be generally considered untfi 

“Why, I don't mean for the North to pay I mean 
or the United States to pay ) bonds, ar vy, South 
is wel is North, could be xed I I ! Ths 
would n't be any er on the North than ( S V l 

He seeme igu t I scheme 
even in this aspect of l @ g } rhaps be 

Ors and t a heard irs ‘ I s H d in 

care much for hims y but t ( liggers 

Upon t quest s sutl y legTo test 1 a Cc Z 1 
of negroes, he had broug Ist » the same conclusions which I have so 
often heard expressed in this region, and so often presented at length: A 


nigger’s oath was n't worth a chew of tobacco; any one of ‘em would 


any time ; as to nigger voting was n't worth 


white man’s throat for that 
men could n't 





gger equality, and whit 


about 1t—i1t meant Dl 





+a lk 
Lak 


while 





and would n't stand that; niggers would have to 
han 


moved off, they were 
a time, and so 


two days at 


so lazy that they would n't work more t 





" 1 . , 1 . . | 
worthless that the other five days of the week would be spent in stealing ; 


they could n't live among white folks 

This man owned a farm of more than two hundred acres, he lived in a 
very neat log-house, with a trim yard around it, his out-houses and fences 
were regularly disposed and in good order, nine or ten books were on thi 
mantelpiece, and his surroundings generally, as well as his manners and 


conversation, showed him to be a 


good deal above that class commonly 
called “ low-down, triflin’ people ” or poor W hite trash. 

A ride of twenty miles from his house brought me to this place, a very 
quiet, pretty little village, full of trees and gardens, and light, elegant 
houses, among which a huge bare court-house, made of bricks and stucco | 
and iron, seems strangely out of place. In Marion I find, for the first time, 
the magnolia growing, and not many miles from the village I first noticed 
branches of the mistletoe, and saw the Spanish moss hanging from the pine 
and the water-oak. | 


| 
> —_—— 


ENGLAND—THE MINISTERIAL ORISIS, | 


LONDON, October 21, 1865. 





PALMERSTON is dead. You must be an Englishman born and bred to 


} 


understand thoroughly the impression conveyed by those three words so 


curtly written. Icannot hope altogether to make intelligible to you the 
mixture of surprise, regret, and pain which was felt throughout Fngland 
when, on Wednesday last, the telegraphic wires carried far and wide the 


news that the Premier's life was ended. ‘Till the morning of that day, the 





public hardly knew that he was ailing. In my letters I have frequently told 
you that his state of health gave great alarm to his friends, and that grave 
doubts were expressed in political cireles whether he could ever meet another 
Parliament. But though I wrote this, and though my reason told me the 


i 
chances were against his surviving the summer, yet I own candidly I could 


not realize the truth to myself. You must remember that, ever since ] knew 


what politics meant, Lord Palmerston has been one of the foremost figures 

amongst English statesmen. I can never recollect the time when he | 
; . le ; | 

was not spoken of as an old man, whose tenure of office could not be pro 


longed. Yet I have seen one public man after another fall from out the 
| 


ral still the Premier was left erect and standing ; so that, at last, [, 
in common with the ¢ yuntry, rot to have an unrea ;oning scepticism in the 
possibility of his death. We had all been told so often that he was breaking 


that he could not survive another session, and that he was about to reijin 
ouish office ; and, session after session, we have scen him so hale and vigor 
ous and full of life that we got to look upon him as a sort of Wandering Jew 
of polities The grandsens of the men with whom he had served in office 
had made their mark upon the world and passed from it; and still he sur 
vived. And now that the end has come, we can scarcely comprehend that it 


has come in very truth. 


Towards the close of last spring Lord Palmerston had an unusually 


severe attack of gout. The attack passed away, but he was never the same 
man again. For the first time in his life he became irregular in his attend 
nee ot the LTlouse The duty of answering questions addressed to the 
Premier devolved upon Sir George Grey ; and on the evenings that Lord 
Palmerston made his appearance he left early, and took little part in the 
debates I saw him often in the House during the last months of the ses 
sion. He looked fallen to pieces, if such an expression can be fairly used. 


He would sit for hours dozing on the Treasury bench, with his hands sup- 
ported on his stick, stuek between his crossed legs, and every now and 
then shifting his position irritably, as though he was trying to find some 
attitude so that he could rest easily, and trying in vain. But still, on the 
He had no 


pretence at any time to oratorical ability ; but his faculty of speech, such as 


rare occasions when he was called upon to speak, he spoke as vigorously 


as lucidly, and as curtly as he ever did throughout his career. 


it was, remained unaffected to the end 
House, he made an extreme and almost painful effort to walk without lean- 
ing on the sticks he used as crutches ; but the moment he thought himself 
out of sight, he betook himself to their aid, and hobbled on feebly and 
wearily. Ilis friends, and he himself, believed that with the rest of the 
recess he shou'd recover his strength; but the expectation was not realized. 
The exertions of mental labor began to tell upon him. Since the elections 
were over, he has never, I think, appeared at any public meeting, and the 
occasions on which he came up to London to transact business grew rarer 
and rarer. Still, not longer than a month ago, a friend of mine, who was 
constantly in the habit of seeing him, called upon him about business, at 
Cambridge Louse, and assured me that he had seldom seen him brisker and 
brighter than he then appeared. This, I believe, was about his last appear- 


ance in an official character, Throughout our hot summer and _ hotter 


Whenever he entered or left the | 
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autumn he kept in comparative health. The first cold of winter killed him. 
On Sunday last he got chilled when out driving ; inflammation of the blad- 
der ensued, and there was no vigor left to resist the attack. On Tuesday 
his constitution began to give way, and by the forenoon of Wednesday he 
expired, almost without suffering. Nothing of any note is recorded of his 
last hours. His mind wandered latterly, rather from weakness than from 


| pain, and he talked a good deal to himself about the treaty securing the in 


dependence of Belgium—one of the chief diplomatic acts of his life—and 
about his approaching birthday—that, if he had lived till yesterday, he would 
have entered on his eighty-second year. 

The first intelligence of his illness was published in the papers of Wed- 
nesday morning. Before noon it was known in London that he was dying, 
and by the afternoon we heard that he was dead. The sensation created by 


the news was very great ; business was pretty well suspended ; and through 


lout the country towns, where public feeling always manifests itself more 


keenly than in this overgrown, unwieldy metropolis, the signs of mourning 

were general. Neither at the death of Peel nor Wellington nor Cobden can 

[ recall anything like the general popular regret expressed at the death of 
o t i i ¢ 


Palmerston. The circumstances of Prince Albert’s death in the very prime 


lot life created a far more vivid excitement; but for the late Prince Consort 


there was nothing of the genuine sorrow which all men of all parties gave 
token of when they learnt that Palmerston was dead. 


As I said before, the meaning of this grief is not easy to explain. Even 





in popular estimation Palmerston was not a very great minister. He was 
identified with no particular party or cause or measure ; he was not a state 
man to win the idolatry of the multitude or to command the respect of edu 


ted and thoughtful men. My own belief is, that somehow or other he 





was, if anything, underestimated by his contemporaries. I remember, three 
years ago, Hawthorne saying to me, as we walked over the field of Manassas, 
yreciated then the merits of Mr. Lincoln, he believed he 


that, little as he ay 
I 


must be the right man for his post ; because, in some way not to be accounted 


I 
1 
for, the popular instinct was always right in the selection of its rulers. 
Now, if this doctrine be true, as I hold myself, Lord Palmerston had the 


| infallible testimony of merit conferred by being the choice of the people. If 


we had had a republic, he would have been returned president time after 
time by a majority, not only of the counties, but by a majority in every 
county. The nation loved him; and there must have been in him some 
thing to justify that national affection. It was not his fame as a foreign 
minister, for diplomatic triumphs the English public cares for next to 
nothing. It was not his reputation as a home minister, for he never pro- 


moted any single act of reform till its success was well-nigh assured ; and he 


ypposed many of the measures for which the country is now mi 





} 


ful. A good deal of his popularity, no doubt, was due to his age and the 
} 
i 


gallantry with which he bore it. ecause 


he was so old, old men because he was so young. I fancy, though we hard- 


Young men were proud of him 


ly confessed it, we had a feeling it was eminently creditable to us to be able 
to breed so fine a specimen of an octogenarian. We cited his shrewd wit, 
Ity to his friends. I am not 


his devil-may-care courage, his personal loya 
sure, even, we did not secretly cite his good-humored scepticism on abstract 
truths, his lack of faith in political principles. Still, all these characteris- 
tics may explain why a highly civilized and perhaps even cultured society 
liked him without greatly respecting him. But they will not explain the 
affection of the people. He might go where he liked, whether to the agri- 
caltural or in the manufacturing districts, and the working-men would walk 
for miles and miles and flock in multitudes together to catch a sight of that 
pleasant, homely face. No English popular tribune had ever such a following 
as awaited this kindly cynical aristocrat in hislater years. As far as any one 
cause can be assigned for this strange regard that the nation bore him, I be- 
lieve it arose from the conviction that he was emphatically an English min- 
ister. You must have lived very long in England before you appreciate in 
its full strength the pureness of our national feeling. We-can pardon almost 
anything to a statesman who serves England before all and above all. We 
know of no forgiveness for a man who is suspected, rightly or wrongly, of 
preferring the interests of another country to those of our island land ; and 
of this sin no one except some Russo-phobist lunatic, like Mr. Urquhart, 
ever suspected Palmerston. Both for evil and for good he was a represen 
tative Englishman. If the welfare of the human race had lain on one side 
and that of England on the other, he would have preferred the latter with- 
out a moment's hesitation. But, on the other hand, he would, I think, have 
hesitated as little if his own welfare had been balanced against that of his 
country. It was this dogged, warm patriotism which especially endeared 


him to the country. His standard was not a high one, but such as it was, 
he acted up to it faithfally and loyally. In the preface to her last work, 
‘“‘ Napoleon III, in Italy,” Mrs, Barrett Browning wrote : 
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“T confess I dream of a day when an English statesman shall arise with 
a heart too large for England, having courage, in the face of his country 
} 


men, to assert of some suggested polic 7, This is cooc 


1 for your trade; this 
is necessary for your domination; but it will vex a people hard by ; it will 
hurt a people further off; it will profit nothing to the general humanity 
therefore, away with it; it is not for you or me.” 

Now, Palmerston was the very representative type of the patriotism 
the poetess thus assailed. It was, I fear, exactly because he was so, that his 
name is dear to Englishmen—dear as those of Nelson, and Pitt, and Welling 
ton. Iam not saying that our hero-worship is of the noblest form, or that 
our idol was the worthiest, even in a low grade of idola ry ; but I do say, our 


superstition, if you call it so, was of a kind that Americs 





ns, more than any 


other nation, ought to ju ce of le niently. 

However, in a living world like ours, the dead must bury their dead, and 
future years may well be left to decide the question whether the dead Pre- 
mier had about him aught of true greatness. He is gone, and an era has 
closed with him. By the mere force of his personal popularity he kept alive 
the traditions of a by-gone time ; he retarded the action of forces that had 
sprung into existence during the last thirty years. Though nominally a 


ue sense of the word, the most conservative of minis- 


Liberal, he was, in the t 
ters. With him there has died out the policy of the old anti-reform-bill pe 
} 


e. The aristocratic 


riod, tl 


e statecraft of the great Napoleonic time of strugg 
rule has lost its ablest defender, the party of progress its most dangerous Op- 
ponent, in the person of Lord Palmerston. And, therefore, the breath had 


scarcely left his body before the one question which everybody was ask 
ing, was not so much who would succeed him, but what would be the policy 
of the new government. 


It is a striking proof how little even those in daily contact with him 
had seriously contemplated the imminence of Lord Palmerston’s death, that 





no arrangements whatever had been made for filling up his place. The min 


isters were almost all away from London, many of them out of England, when 
the Premier died, and the Queen was in the Highlands. Still, there was 
not much doubt about who would be calied upon to form a ministry. The 


choice practically lay between Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone. Had the 
vacancy occur <1 before the last election, Lord Derby would probal 





ily have 
been sent for by the Queen. But in the face of the overwhelming Liberal 
majority returned by the country, the idea of a Conservative government 
was for the present out of the question. In the ranks of the Liberal party 


ible candidates were the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 





the only two av 
the Foreign Minister. Just as on a race-course there are always people who 
place their confidence in a rank outsider, so in politics there are always quid 
nuncs who have certain information that something is going to happen which 


nobody expects. By these authorities all sort of rumors were circulated as 

to the Premiership having been offered to Lord Granville, or Lord Clarendon 

or Lord Wodehouse. But I believe the only serious discussion was as to thi 

respective merits of Russell and Gladstone. The first object was to form 
, 


some temporary government as rapidly as possible. With a new and untried 


Parliament, any administration now formed must necessarily be of a doubt 


ful tenure of life. It was, therefore, thought desirable to patch up the pres 
ent ministry as quickly as possible, and to defer any fundamental changes til 





after the opening of the session. With this end in view, Earl Russell was, 1 
doubt, the best Premier to choose. With his historic name, his great expe 


rience, and his immense family connection, he stands so high that his « 
leagues could hardly object to serve under him. Whereas, if Mr. Gladston: 
had been called to the front at once, he would have encountered extreme 
difficulty in persuading many of his colleagues to accept a subordinate posi 
tion. It is now tolerably certain that Mr. Gladstone has consented to act 
with Earl Russell, he assuming the leadership of the House of Commons. If 
this is so, I do not expect any great change at present in the personnel o 


Russell at the 


Foreign Office, and Lord Granville will become our minister at Paris in lieu 


the ministry. Lord Clarendon, it is said, will succeed Ear 


of Lord Cowley. But about all this nothing definite is settled, and therefore 








I need hardly say, nothing positive is known. 

Meanwhile, I feel convinced that the Russell-Gladstone cabinet can only 
be regarded in the light of a stop-gap. In the House of Lords any Liberal 
ministry is always in a minority ; but this of itself is of no great importanc 


except in as far as it renders the presence of the Premier less pleasant to 





the Upper House. ‘The real question is whether the new cal 
chance of holding its own in the House of Commons. No doubt the Liberal 
majority is a very good one upon paper; but then it includes men as diffe1 
ent as Mr. Bright and Mr. Lowe, Mr. Potter and Lord Elcho. Of the minis 
terial phalanx, I should say, at the very least, a hundred sat on the right 
hand of the Speaker, not because they are Liberals, but because they are or 


1] 
i 


were Palmerstonians. Now, I have no belief that their allegiance will be 


transferred at once to Mr. Gladstone, whom they disagree with as much as 
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perhaps more than, they do with Mr. Disra Then, toc \ 
used to thefeasy, ger ood-nature of the | Premier will not . 
or readily, the ascendency of a statesman like Mr. Glads v venk 
points are a want of temper, « gerated ¢ stnes ! 
importance. If from Chancellor of the Es iu Mr. G s ‘ 
Premier, the responsi of the pos | s i 
possibly give hin prudence and temper he has not yet m . B 
as leader of a ministry whose Premik ts in Hous l ~ \ 
not have the authority requisite to a very ficult pos It is s 
Earl Russell was a cipher, in whose n Gladst Pa 
was powerful enough not to be jealous of the pos 1 of his at tf 
minister ; but “ Lord John,” as the public still calls him, is not 

lly as well as physically, to be content to a vas t > Ox y 

f post of the ministry in such a1 . s OW 

portant Moreover, t! is « ital rock ion w I nk 
new ministry must make shipwreck, Eitl hey s s 
reform, in which case they lose the sup] ft \ | s 
they must introduce a reform bill, in which eve s l 
majori If I had to make a prophecy, it would } re next vear is 
over, we should see a Conservative go ment ver, a en 
Gladstone would become the leader of an united Liber ppositior 

With regard to American affairs, | think Lord Palmers s death w 
not be without importance. Ina cold and ungracious way Earl Russell | 
been all along a friend of the Federal cause ; while, in a sant and ¢: 
less way, Lord Palmerston, as far as he had any sy s sy 
pathized with the South. But yet I think it is ss 
Palmerston and not Russell was in power du \s No 
other Premier could have resisted so s <s \ 1 n 
which at one period Was so pre 1 I s \ s Lord 
Palmerston recommended the n el \ warmes 
partizans of the South acknowledge t é i could 
not be inconsistent with the nat lignity nv s = ecessiol 
to foreign demands would have I ss cl f acee} Ce 1 sed by 
Gladstone or Russell instead of Palmerst 

. icelaeialaiatbaaniehdeiibinia 
“NEW YORK SOCIETY." 

THE subject of society in New York has 1 P those w 

think on social subjects. New \ < itse s su ng n 
made up of such constantly shifting elen ts at what one savs it te 
day will hardly be true to-morrow We think wev mus mritte 
that, in the best sense, New York societ s ¢ 1 s far ss 
that is, if one compares New York with a I city—London, fot 
nstan A cultivated man, or a y man, f hos abits and 
n rute means, does not get t same s satisfac ) f life ] 
V 1 he would ther In f most men of this star \ s, afte few 
years of experience, give up even tl x ‘ s 1 nt Euro 
pean sense, and subside into t own es an ’ : t 
devote themselves to business an s 

Of course, We except from this state! t cgrtain pers nk ently 
defined yet even to be called a “class,” s Ss] ! r I 
of large means, who entertain muc 1 ‘ nda few very! far 

es, Who have inherited so pr \ s of hospita i] 
people really out then society,” wl ev s a s 
way, and wh ‘s forth its very bes Som: 
this kind in k could not 1 x 1 in vi 1 for \ 
erace, and intelligen 1 f t k ‘ ! res ! 
affairs which is tl reat ¢ m <« ir iT : Re \ he 
population, W ieve there are s more « n Boston tl New 

But such little society do not give it its character. ‘The 
mass of the middle-class in our city are not at all of this kind, socially con- 
sidere In means, they are better off than the corresponding class in 

England. They live in handsomer houses, a » richer furniture, though 
showing less equipage—probably, on the wl , Spending more annually, 
and mere easily ruiting their ns m losses or extravagance. Bu 
they do not get as much w t rmoney. Their current idea of “ soci 
is a grand ball once a vear, or party " in the evening, where the crowd, of 
course, prevents anything like conversation, but where the hosts perform 
their sccial duties in one grand ann tof sacrifice. For the rest of the 
year, their magnificent drawing-rooms are shut up, cold and ck, and they 
receive a few chan allers in the “library,” or a smal oset off the hall 
the lady’s * boudoir. 

Evening visiting is out of the question in such houses. The very aspect 
}of an unused state ly room, just lighted up for your benefit, and only half 
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warmed, freezes conversation; and the gentlemen who courageously make 
a few such «fforts become disheartened, and give up “ society” for clubs. In 
such hot here is seldom a dinnercompany, or lunch-party, or breakfast 
for guests; there is really no lively conversation, no sparkle of wit, and 
eager furnishing each of lis stores of experience, anecdote, and knowledge, 
so far as guests are concerned 


Society is a throng of people, just exchanging salutations and admiring 


or criticizing beautiful toilettes, and crowding to avery late and rich supper. 


We would not in this be understood as objecting to levees or bails. It is some 


thing for people in a large city just to see and exchange a few words with 


so many acquaintances, Whom they could not otherwise meet. Then pretty 
ttes, lights, flowers, music, and the dance, are pleasures which no one 


would wish entirely to l but all that we urge is, that they are not “ So- 
One of the 


intelligent men and women alr 


= 


} 


to a social man, is to see a few 


W ine l 


rood 


ciety.” grcatest pleasures of ife 


and cheer warm the 


tatabl 


wits ; men forget their cares and selfishness at a dinner; the day is over, 
and the faculties which business and anxiety have closed, open at the 
genial touch of easy social sympathy ; the quick joke flies to and fro; the 
generous statement, the lively argument, the story of adventure, the thou 
sand novelties of the day circulate through the little company, and at an 
early hour the guest is back at his heme, not broken of his rest or his 


digestion ruined by a late supper, and fresher the next morning for his 
work. 

Or, if the host is so circumstanced that he cannot give a dinner, | 
a “lunch-party” or a breakfast is a pleasant substitute, bringing men 


of like sympathies and of thought together, and really drawing out conversa 


Man was made to talk as he cats, and 1 


he 


outhern field-hands and in savage 


tion. he taking the food alone and 


morosely is one of t well-known indications of barbarism, seen now 


among our S tribes, 


The fault with dinners in New York is, that people attempt too much and 


are too extravagant. Nodinnersecms to be thought en r¢égle without cham 


pagne and a dozen courses. But the fact is, the majority of people would prefer 
a few excellently cooked dishes snd one good wine, with a hearty and easy 
manner, to all the doubtful wines and badly-cooked experiments which make 


up some of our grand dinners. ‘Then, mederate people cannot give expen 


sive dinners, and so give none at all, which is a great mistake. How often 


does a stranger in New York receive that most doubtiul of hospitalities—the 


invitation “ to come in and sce us af any Une,” or, as We knew in one case, 


* come to my office /’—merely because his friend could not give a handsome 
} 
l 


dinner, and was ashamed to inviteto a plain one. In England, one is invited 


often to good family dinners, or plain meals where very pleasant people meet, 


many persons getting over the difficulty of a formal dinner by a lunch or a 


breakfast. The result of our habit is that there are few houses where society, 
in the best sense, gathers vear after year. New York has an abundance of 
intelligent, lively, agree able men and women of the world, but there is great 
They are scattered, busy, distrait. After 


difficulty in getting them together. 
a while, having abjured balls and forsworn party suppers, they drop out of 
society, and one hardly knows where they are. We see them, indeed, at oc 
casional meetings of a more important kind, and now and then at clubs, but 
to fairly pin them down to a tabl 


The 


tricts, in a most broken and chaotic condition, mainly interesting 


e and “ have a chat” with them, we seldom 


succeed consequence Is, Ne w ¥e rk eCcit ty exists, like he up town dis. 


5 
a 


s show ing 


what it will be hereafter. Even clubs do not remedy the evil, though they 


are rapidly drawing young men from the inane life of balls and levees; one 
reason of their want of success being that they are not sufficiently dining 
clubs, and another that their sociality requires late hours, heavy smoking 
and punch-drinking, which are not favorable habits for the work of the next 
day, not to speak of their moral tendency. 

What we need in New York is a more general and simple hospitality and 
a stronger sense of the responsibility of people of means in the matter of 
showing it to others, as well as returning it. There is no city in the world 
where there is so little conscience about accepting and giving back hospi 
table favors. People accept one’s invitations (or disregard them) year after 
year, and it never seems to occur to them that they must do anything in 
return. You never hear of a dinner or even a “ party” at (heir house. And 
some of them, to escape even the appearance of obligation to entertain, fly 
to hotels, that most selfindulgent refuge for lazy housckeepers. 
The two great obstacles, however, 


ALTE able sOcit ly in Ni Ww L ork are, first, the want of pe TMERECHNCE of people in 


in the way of forming a hospitable and 


their homes; and, second, the / trained servants. 


Where the whole population changes its residence every five years, and 


ick OF 
a portion often every year, there cannot be much permanent s ciety. One 
lose trace of our friends for three 
The rich of to-day are the men! 


doesn’t know where people are; we 


months out of the eight they are in town. 





ation. 


We fall out of 
the habit of “dropping in” to certain houses, which have always been occu 


of moderate means to-morrow, and live in a different style. 


pied by the same families, as is the pleasant experience in London, and some. 
what in Boston. Society, to be good, needs solidity, permanency. 

Then, with our raw, awkward servants, our wives and sisters dread to 
zive dinners, and so we drop out of the habit of and finally the taste for hos 
pitality, and at last lose the flexibility and ease which true society requires. 
Our community, besides, contains a large number of very active, clever men 
of business, who have not had culture enough to make them appreciate 
social intercourse. They are willing sometimes to make a display, but intel- 
ligent, cultivated conversation, and the mental effort of entertaining, they do 
not care for, and would rather avoid. There is no class here that lives solely 
for social life, as in England and France. Few people have the long experi 
ence and tact in bringing out and attracting men and women of mark which 
Europeans show, and which is transmitted in the foreign social system. 
One measure of the civilization of a country is the value it sets on society. 
We have not reached as yet the point of complete culture in this matter 

] 


which belongs to older communities. 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A CREDITABLE literary enterprise is announced by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, 
of Edinburgh, of a kind that we should least expect from what the laureate 
calls “the grey metropolis of the north.” Scotland, the headquarters of 
Presbyterianism, where popery and prelacy were alike held in equal horror, 
would seem to be relenting from its ancient severity, when a “ Library of 
the Christian Fathers of the Ante-Nicene Church” is actually to appear 
Messrs. Clark have 
done good service to theological literature by their numerous translations 


under the auspices of one of her leading publishers. 


from German divines and commentators, and have probally been encouraged 
by the success their “ Foreign Theological Library ” has met with toattempt 
this new undertaking. The “Library of the Ante-Nicene Fathers” 


intended to present translations of all the extant writings, after the New 


Is 


Testament canon, that appeared before the Council of Nice, with the possible 
exception of the commentaries of Origen, on account of their bulk ; but these 
also will be given if the series meets with success. It will include works of 
doubtful paternity, though of unquestioned antiquity, as “ The Apostolical 
Constitutions,” ete. Introductory critical and biographical notices will be 
given with each work, and accuracy of translation will be assured by the 
cmployment of competent scholars, among whom we are glad to see the 
names of James Donaldson, author of a “ History of Christian Literature,” the 
first volume of which was recently published by Macmillan, and Dr. Alex- 
ander Roberts, author of “ Dissertations on the Gospels.” It is calculated 
Full indexes, ete., will be 
The Oxford “ Library of the Fathers,” 
other collection of the kind in England, is more general in its scope, coming 


that the series will make about sixteen volumes. 


given at the completion. the only 
down as late as the time of Gregory the Great. It 
Many 
been well managed it would have met 


now comprises forty 
had 
Being, however, the 


volumes. of them have found a large sale, and the series 
with success. 
property of Dr. Pusey, who has sunk a large fortune in it with very inade- 
quate returns, it has not been conducted with the business tact that an 
energetic publisher could employ, many of the volumes being suffered to go 
out of print, ete. The growing taste for the study of Christian antiquity is 
shown by the co-existence of two works of this class. Messrs. Clark’s under- 
taking promises well, and will meet with many supporters in this country. 

—Gustave Doré, that wonderful artist, is keeping up the reputation for 
facility of execution already acquired by his astonishingly numerous works. 
His Bible, “ La Sainte Bible d’aprés ie Vulgate, avec des Desseins par Gustave 
Doré,” is already completed at the press of Messrs. Mame & Sons, of Tours, 
and will be published in London and Paris early in the present month. It 
forms two volumes folio, with two hundred and thirty full-size plates, and 
hundreds of additional vignettes and minor illustrations interspersed with 
With characteristic love for the terrible, M. Doré 
has made two drawings of the catastrophe that befell the party who scaled 
the Alpine height of the Matterhorn ; one representing the eestacy of success, 
They 


portray with wonderful ability the majesty of nature contrasted with the 


the text on every page. 


and the other the dreadful accident that caused the loss of four lives. 


comparative insignificance and fragility of man, though it is probable it was 
less the artist’s intention to point a moral than to illustrate a striking and 
painful incident from the wealth of his unbridled imagination. 


—After a long interval, Mr. John Russell Smith has recommenced the 
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issue of his “ Library of Old Authors,” with much spirit, by an edition of 


the writings of a genuine Eng 


lish worthy, Roger Ascham, whose “ Whole 


Works, now first collected and revised, with a Life of the Author, by Rev, 


He is also bringing out 


the “ Morte d’Arthure,” 


Dr. Giles,” form four volumes of the usual size. 


1 


new editions of Chapman's “ Homer's Iliad,” and 


print. 
Arthur and the Knis 


both of which were out of It is to be regretted that so late a version 
of 


that 





“The History of the Round Table” as 


of 1654 
} 


vith the idea that it would 





s of 


was adopted for this valuable series. It was probably done 


make a more readable book, but there is a charm 
in the rugged simplicity and naiveté of Caxton’s edition of Sir Thomas 





Malory’s romance, as reprinted by Southey, in two volumes 4to, 1817, that 


renders it far superior to the later dilution by succeeding story-tellers. 
The primary form of these legends, too, is in all respects more interesting to 
A delightful aid 
study has just been published by Mr. Furnivall, well known for his services 
metrical Morte 
the t 


‘tion, the 
the story exists in Englis 


the antiquary and the philologist. volume as an to the 








to English literature. It contains th romance of “ La 





17 
old 
d’Arthure,” printed fr manuscript in Harleian colle 








earliest form in which The text is accompanied 


by an excellent glossary, and a prefatory essay on King Arthur by the late 
Herbert Coleridge, the first of an intended 


death, full of | 


series, stopped by his premature 


information and fine critical sagacity. 


—The success me s translation of Grimm's * Life 


t with by Miss Bunnétt’ 








of Michael Angelo” (though not entirely well deserved, as our critical col 
umns have shown) has led to her undertaking for the same publishers 


Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., a 


” version of * Raphael Santi 
Works, by Alfred Baron von Wolzogen,” to volu 


form 





To the English and American public we believe the name of this bi r 
| oF renerally accepted as thi chief a ority 





is new, the life by Passavant bein 
| The 


r lovers of diablerie, * The Book of Were-Wolves,” by Sabine 


on Raphael and his works. same publishers announce a work with an 


attractive fitle fi 


f northern | 





wends or 





Baring Gould ; it is probably a collection 


writer in Iceland, on which island he has published a handsome illustrated 


volume. Also, a new series of “ Reminiscences, by Captain Gronow,” whose 





gossip pleasantly recalls the days of the Regency, and “ Three Years amon; 
the Working Classes of the United States during the War,” a subject that 


if honestly treated, will have interest for both sides of t 


—Mr. Jolin Stuart Mill’stwoarticleson “ The Philosophy of Auguste Comte” 


and “ Positivism,” which lately appeared in the “ Westminster Review, 
are being republishe 1 ina handsome octavo volume of 200 pages, by Triib 


ner & Co.,of London. They are accounted among competent judges as rank 


and will ‘ss controversy and difference of 


of Sir William Ham 


rictures on that | 


ing with his best works ; provoke | 





opinion in Eng 





Be yond the Tweed, the j istice 


disallowed. 


ilton. 





the last number of 


Dr. MeCosh’s fortheoming 


osopher is universally 


“ North British Review” on the ¢ , and 


mtroversy 


book, are ¢ nly some of the symptonis of the ener shown by his co 





trymen in their defence of Hamilton’s character 


as a metaphysician and 
logician. 
—The verbal criticism that expended itself in atte 


perfect 


| text of a classic author, has long been a subjecet 


Hon. J. Warren, 


shown, by an article in the “ Fortnightly Review,” how wide a scope ther 


Various sources a 


undeserved ridicule. A late writer, Leicester 


will be for our posterity for the exercise of the same class of researches 
even in the case of one of our best known and most 


popular poets. 





paper is entitled “ The Bibliography of Tennyson.” Commen¢ 
» Alfred and 
Charles Tennyson, and so scarce as to be “ the greatest prize for collector 
this literature,’ 
reviews the various editions of his poems, noting very briefly some 


small volume ‘Poems by Two Brothers ” (1827), attributed t 





sean 
(1829 


’and Alfred Tennyson’s prize poem, “ Timbuecto 
of the 
prominent changes of the text, the poems omitted or remodelled, ete., and 
their progress to their present form of permanenct. Thus, in the volume 
published in 1830, “ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,” the germ of the current collee 
tion, when the author was nineteen, are one hundred and fift 


Sixty-two of these are retained in the standard edit 


y-five pages 





on of the “‘ Poems ;” th 


remainder have been discarded by the author, including the remar 
effusion, “The Supposed Confessions of a Sccond-rate Sensitive Mind not in 


Unity with Itself,” a deeply pathetic poem with many exquisite pa 
“The Mystic,” 


boy of nineteen,” in this strain: 


in blank verse, “a truly marvellous effort for the mind of : 


** Tle often, lying bro id awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 
In intellect, and power. and will. hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the nig! 

And all things creeping to a day of d 
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Lo 
oe 
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and “ Love, tw ch the first stanza is 
i ( 
! 
A stanza, since su pressed in The Pal of At will show how ear y 
advance of the philosophers, the broad harmonies of creation w 
hended by the poetic instinets of the writer's 
te 
i - \ 
b ‘ 
The picturesque astronomical stanzas of the same poem, first given 
edition of 18-42 and afterwards suppressed, mus mitted 
Hither, w ; 
ehuddaer iw ~ ~ ~ 
And, as \ l ssus \ 
| 
R 1 < 3 
b a sof fire " 
‘ - reds \ s 
4) = - 
~ = a © 
\ i b > ‘ 
\\ 
I 
all showing the same love for ¢ iplation of the cosmos, as seen by t 
mingled lights of philosophy and poet Che majority of the s aneous 
poems took their present shape in L842, after much rewriti and numlx 
less retouchings. In the ¢ L< S51 s sar \ 1 
been dropped since 1830. ‘I I Pris l seventy 
ines of unk verse and sev \ s s he first 
edition in 1847 laud” has 1 ed 
but it is worthy notice, psych y Vv five or 
six alter ms m n“In M } s s n n 1850 
Asm lies oO man \ 5 these different 
editions should be collected, a ss \ i day} 
Whether the exquisite taste in polishing and resetting his gems, shown by 
Tennyson, does not degrade the au rf e rank carried « 
of himself by the rushing fiz spiration e artist whi 
aistrust 1 ] wh in l i3 ! 1 t i i ] ier 
workmans is a ques : Mr. W n do 
not notice (we may men sal Balw i's attack 
on‘ son, int New 1 \ 3 Cor s with 
t ha old 5 l who wears S = 
] ired in P . y spec en ¢ Per 
sonal e by the ] 

—j Narragans Club Provid R. 1, are ] I to issue, in 
fac-simile, reprints of the various writings of R \\ ms, the apostle of 
I is liberty. Ins ey V con ib on historical litera 

r set an example wor f \ ) r vs es whose 
funds are too often wasted 1 : . sic valu The 
works of Roger Williams so 8 world possesses 
them all. They sist of sev ; s, most of th in small 
juarto, including Be to tl | 4 164 the first 
ittempt in English to preser\ ist vo li dialects ; and his 

Bloody Tenent of Persecution Discussed i Of one of t] reatest per 
sonal interest, addressed to his w 1] r very from a dangerous sick 
ness—* Exp ents of Spiritual Life and H 1, and Their Preservation 
1652)—onlv two copies are x Ww t X18 Ph kt ph 1 and ta) 
other in the choice colle nof Mr. Barlow, of New York, to whom it came 
among Col. Aspinwall’s S ¢ \ ea, that were only partially saved 
from a fire in B ist ¥ O ) I cof W mss, an account 
of his contr the Quakers, ‘* Ge ! ore it of his 
row,” etc. (1676), a quarto of 327 pages, only a s e copy remains, now 
placed in the rary of Harvard University The propriety of rescuing 
from the chance of total destruction his | monuments like the works ot 
Roger Williams needs no insisting on, and, if rightly man d, the enterpris 
might become a source of it s ot be an expense to socicty 

—'I t ( oO Dr. ( s R . 1 of 

] New D English I i a of nine t 
r ves ° . t LOSE Aer t yt! I i 
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form in two volumes rto, in 183 He ¢ : I tions of 
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erroneous d, of Horne Tooke. The dictionary partakes of many 


disadvantages, from the date of its compilation, that a similar enterprise at 


the present day v » free from. The quantity of old English texts quot 


ed in exemplification of the use of words, made accessible since that time, is 
probably double what Dr. Richardson was able to consult, and the progress 





of comparative philology has rendered the portion of the dictionary treating 
of derivation and etymology of no value. Yet the work will always deserve 
the merit derived from the intelligent execution of a good plan by all the 
liehts that the author could command. That it could be superseded by a 
better book, more in agreement with the present state of philology, is certain ; 
that it eil/ be, is more doubtful. Nothing has been heard of late of the great 


English dictionary projected by the Philological Society. It was to be com- 


posed from materials furnished by persons who read through systematically 
all th 


ancient authors in the English language, to stated eras, and noted 


each remarkable or peculiar word as it occurred. The only defect of this 
plan was, that as the labor above mentioned was to be performed by volun- 
teers there was no security for the average intelligence of the collaborateurs, 


and as the edifice itself must depend on the perfection of the individual bricks 
which compose it, a few inconrpetent persons might seriously damage the 
unity and completeness of the work 

—Probably no public man in our times has filled a position of equal 
Lord could little connection 
with literature himself or as even inspiring it in others. Though an M.A., 


for many years of an English university, no lettered 


eminence with Palmerston who claim so 


and representative 


associations Cluster around his name. When comparatively a young man, 


he was supposed to have joined, with Croker and other Tory wits, in the 


somewhat vapid and“personal pleasantries with which, in “ The New Whig 


Guide,” Messrs. Brougham, Tierney, Lambton, Ponsonby, Burdett, and other 


opposition members of Parliament were attacked. This, if correct, is a soli- 





tary instance; not even a collection of his speeches has ever been published, 


and though at some periods of his ministerial career he was literally pelted 
with pamphlets, he was never provoked to a rejoinder outside of the House, 


where lay his true sphere of action and influence. 


blood of Sir William Temple, the author, who was the uncle of the first 
Viscount Palmerston. It is a curious exemplification of how few genera- 


tions bridge over the long stretches of historic time, that the grandfather of 
the man a few days since flourishing in life and vigor was born in the reign 
imputes a far-descended antiquity to 


of Queen Anne. A fabulous pedigree 


the Temples. The real foundation of this branch of the family was, how- 
ever, honorably laid by the first Sir William, secretary to Sir Philip Syd- 


ney who died in his arms at Zutphen. He afterwards settled in Ireland, in 


which country the family acquired the peerage, now extinct by the death of 


the late Premier. 

—The professorship of rhetoric and belles lettres, rendered vacant by 
the death of W. E. Aytoun, at Edinburgh, has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of David Masson, from a crowd of competitors, by Sir George Grey. 
He resigns for it a similar professorship in University College, London. The 
forcien look in Professor Masson’s name arises from the duplication of the 
middle consonant, which he is said to have adopted to distinguish him from 
the numerous “ Masons” of whom ke was one; in the same way that, in 
the last century, Malloch softened his name to Mallett, as still found extant 
among the minor poets of the day. Mr. Masson was born at Aberdeen, in 
1822 


and has, probably, got through as much literary work as any living 
man of hisage. He was the original projector of “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” 
and has continued to edit it from the commencement. His most important 
labor, the “ Life of Milton,” 


one volume published unfortunately remains only a 


was undertaken on so large a scale that the 
beginning, and no 
notice has appeared of the resumption of the work. 


——-~<-e-— 


ATALANTA IN OGALYDON.* 


‘tr last serious attempt, previous to this work of Mr. Swinburne’s, to 
edy in English founded on a Greek story, and after the Greek 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold. That two 


" } *43,3 . are yr noets P gy 
attempts of this sort should be made within so short a space, by poets of so 


prodnes n tr 
form and manner, was the “ Merope” 


much original power as Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne, is evidence of the 
strong allurements with which the Greek tragic art still draws those who 
come within the circle of its charm. 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 

Musa loqui. 


Bu ‘ther sense has given other genius and another style to the modern 
nations. No modern hands can strike the ancient lyre. The Greek Muse 


‘Atalanta in Calydon. A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles Swinburne.”’ Boston: 


Tickno & Fields, 1866. 12mo., pp. ld, 
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He inherited none of the | 


' drama its peculiar and altogether special power. 





ation. 


allures her modern votaries but to baffle them. Nature and the human 
heart are the same as of old; the rules of art do not change from generation 
to generation ; but each generation looks at nature with fresh eyes, its heart 
beats with new pulsations, and it gives new forms of art to the expression 
of its thought and of its sentiment. 
natural to it. 


The ancient forms are no longer 
The attempt to reproduce them is foredoomed to the inherent 
weakness of imitation. At its best it can be nothing more than a high order 
of jeu d'esprit. 

Ilowever penetrated with the spirit of the Greek dramatic art a modern 
poet may be, however great the genius which he may possess, however sab 
tle his skill in adaptation of his thought to the Greek methods of expression, 
he engages, if he undertakes to reproduce the Greek tragedy, in a task 
beyond mortal powers. He, moreover, exposes himself to a comparison 
which can result only in the display of his own inferiority to the great mas. 
His genius may be equal to that of Aschylus, or 
Sophocles, or Euripides, but it cannot be as theirs. The genius of Goethe, 
comprehensive as it was, could produce only a German “ Iphigenia.” No 
reader familiar with the Greek tragedians would ever take it even for a 
translation of a Greek drama. The “ Phidian Minerva” 
remade. 


ters whom he follows. 


is not to be 


But there are certain things to attempt which is praiseworthy, and mani- 
fests a lofty spirit, even though to achieve them beimpossible. Magnis exci 
dere ausis might be the well-chosen motto of the poets who try their 
powers in the production of a drama of the Greek school. For the attempt 
indicates, if it be a serious one, not only susceptibility to the beauties of 
one of the highest styles of art in literature, and the possession of a rare 
culture, but also a willingness to submit to a general failure for the sake of 
certain partial successes. The poet addresses himself primarily in such an 
undertaking to a very small audience—to those capable of appreciating 
merits not obvious to the common reader ; he gives up the reward of popu- 
larity for the sake of the discriminating praise of a selected audience. He 
voluntarily relinquishes the sympathy of the mass for that of the few. 

Such praise belongs to Mr. Swinbarne. For his “ Atalanta in Calydon ” 
proves that he possesses powers which, if wisely employed in the produc- 
tion of poetry of modern style, would secure to him a place among the popu- 
lar poets. His tragedy, however widely read, cannot become, in a true 
sense, a popular poem. The common reader has not imagination enough, 
or at least has not a sufficiently cultivated and instructed imagination, to 
answer to the demand made upon it by a poem so remote in construction 
and intention from modern interests. 

But “ Atalanta in Calydon” is, in its own kind, a remarkable and an in. 
teresting poem. It shows on the part of its author a genuine appreciation, 
not merely of the beauty, but of the moral intention of the Greek dramatic 
art. It gives evidence of a poetic genius of great susceptibility, yet so con 
trolled as to be able to work effectively within imposed limits ; of a genius 
whose original powers have been disciplined and confirmed by the faithful 
study of noble models ; of a strong, quick fancy ; and of deep, natural feel- 
ing. Perhaps, indeed, the chief evidence of Mr. Swinburne’s fit preparation 
and ability for the special task he set before himself in this work, is the 
exhibition it affords of the quality mainly characteristic of the Greek 
drama, and which may be described as the pervading of the whole thought 
and action by a single prevailing sentiment, by which all the characters are 
to some degree unconsciously inspired, and to which the course of the story 
is subordinated. It is this charscteristic which explains and renders neces- 
sary the unities of time, place, and action, and which gives to the Greek 
It is to this characteristic 
that the Greek tragic art mainly owes its perennial interest. For while our 


modern tragedy in its highest displays satisfies the need of the spirit for 


variety and range of emotion, the ancient tragedy satisfies a no less positive 


need for simplicity, depth, and concentration of impression. It was the aim 


| of the greater Greek tragedians, and the chief end of their consummate art, 


to exalt and refine the spirit of man by exhibiting to him “ the mastery of 
the human spirit over its own stormiest agitations 


and to prodace 
a sentiment of sublime acquiescence in the course of fate, and in the dispen- 


sations of human life.” But thoagh Mr. Swinburne seems to be fully con 
scious of the simplicity and concentration of sentiment required in the 
Greek drama, he has failed to do justice to the nature of the Greek senti- 


| ment, by introdacing into his tragedy a conception of fate and life very far 


removed from that which the Greek tragedians in the main present. We 
shall be better able to illustrate what we mean after giving in his own ner- 
vous words the argument of his drama : 


“ Althea, daughter of Thestius and Eurythemis, queen of Calydon, being 


< 


with child wh) whteleager, her first-born son, dreamed that she brought forth a 
| brand burning ; and upon his birth came the three Fates and prophesied of 
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him three things, namely these: that he should have great strength of his 


hands, and good fortune in this life, and that he should live no longer when 
the brand then in the fire were consumed ; wherefore his mother plucked it 
forth and kept it by her. And the child being a man grown, sailed with Ja 


son after the fleece of gold, and won himselt ise living ; 
he 


‘at praise of all men 
north and west made war upon tolia, he 


7 | gn 
and when t tribes of the fought 





against their army and scattered it. But Artemis, having at the first stirred 
up these tribes to war against G2neus, king of Calydon, because he had ofier- 


ed sacrifice to all the gods saving her alone, but ber he had forgotten to hon 
or, Was yet more wroth because of the destruc : 
the land of Calydon a wild boar which slew many and wasted all th 
crease ; but lim could none slay, and many we ut against him and p: 
Then were all the chief men of Greece eathered tovether, and amone them 


tion of this army, andsent upon 








Atalanta, daughter of lasius the Arcadian, a virgin; for whose sake Artemis 
let slay the boar, seeing she favored-the maiden yreatiy ; and Meleager liav- 


beyond ineasure 


ing despatched it, gave the spoil thereof to Atalanta, as one 
enamored of her; but the brethren of Althea, h 
ippus, with sucl sliked that she only should b 
whereas many had borne the labor, leid w: 

but Meleager fought ¢ them and sk 


’ 
i iC} 


is mother, Toxeusand | 
r off the 
iit for her to take away her spoil; 


them: whom, when Altha 


Ke 





1 others as lil ral 








ainst v a, 











tneir sister, beheld, and Knew to be slain of her son, she waxed for wroth and 
sorrow like as one mad, ul taking the brand whereby the measure of her 
son's life was meied to him, she cast it upon a fire; und with the wasting 
thereof his life wasted away, that, being brought back to his father’s house 
he died in a brief space ; and his mother also endured not long after for very 





sorrow ; and this was his end, and the end of that hunting.” 





Mr. Swinburne having been thus happy in the choice of a fable compact 
with the elements of dramatic interest, has been scarcely less happy in his 
treatment of it. The action of the drama is confined to the day of the hunt 


and of Meleager’s death. From the opening speech of the huntsman, and the 
entrance of Althea upon the scene, the sense of coming woe is felt through 
the seeming confidence and gladness of the action, and inspires a foreboding 


anxiety. sy There is great art in the manner in which the tone of the drama 


rises, and lifts the emotions of the reader up to the final catastrophe. The 
little gloom darkens and spreads till it involves the day in blackness. The 
lyries of the chorus, which takes the place of the ideal speciator, break the 
action, while deepening and intensifying its effect. But it is here that our 





chief objection arises to Mr. Swinburne’s conception of the Greek notion of 


the relation of the gods to man, and of fate and life. The part of the chorus 
in the Greek tragedies is, speaking generally, to give utterance to the impres- 
sion which the successive tragic situations would make on one witnessing 
the scene without passion, but with sympathy for the actors within the 
bounds of reverence for the controlling geds. The natural direction of its 


the 


emotion is toward piety. But the chorus in “ Atalanta in Calydon,” at 
moment before the catastrophe, bursts into a lyric of great power and beauty, 
It is not atheistic but antitheistic, and to our 
and is untrue to the Greek 


“None hath belield God,” says the chorus: 


but wholly against thie gods. 
feeling it injures the whole dramatic conception, 
model. 


‘* Who makes desire, and slays desire with shame; 
Who shakes the heaven as ashes in his hand, 
Who, seeing the light and sbadow for the same, 
ids day waste night as fire devours a brand, 
Smites without sword, and scourges without rod; 

The supreme evil, God. 


‘Yea, with thine hate, O God, thou hast covered us, 
One saith, and hidden our eyes away from sight, 
And made us transitory and hazardous, 
Light things and slight; 
Yet have men praised thee, saying, He hath made man thus, 
And he doeth right. 
Therefore, because thou art strong. our father, and we 
Feeble; and thou art against us, and thine hand 
Constrains us in the shaliows of the sea 
And breaks us at the limits of the land ; 


use thou art over all who.are over us ; 
ecause thy name is life. and our name death ; 
Because thou art cruel and men are piteous, 
And our hands labor, and thine haud scattereth ; 
Lo, with hearts rent and knees made tremulous, 
Lo, with ephemeral lips and casual breath, 
At least we witness of thee ere we die 
That these things are not otherwise, but thus; 
That each man in his heart sigheth, and saith 
That all men, even as |, 
All we are against thee, against thee, O God most high.” 











This is very striking and powertul poetry, but it is far from being in 
harmony with the prevailing tone of religious feeling in the Greek tragic 
poets. Even in the “ Prometheus,” where the chorus complains of ¢ LI 
heartedness and wrath of Zeus, nosuch blasphemy against Lim is : : 
on the contrary, a prayer that 

Ze yay 
bor mil st 1. 
Sian tak wait na nent 

™,, - : c } . P —_s : + ~~ = },? - 

Che very idea of a crael and wanton god who is over", irresi i- 
controlled, is adverse to the deepest religious conceptions of the Gieck 





ation. 















tragedians. They represent Zeus himeseli as s t to Fate Phe re i 
the pythoness of Del; It is impossible even for i to eseay s 
repeated in the spe I etheus, “ By non Zeus escupe \ 
has been fated.” And s fate was fel La per way ! 
image or alle: ory of the absolute, etern iw by which t s 
ordered, an obli rtoall pow a lay “ Werk . 
submit. Bitte le expressions a s gods $ 
which we recall in the Greek tragedy which ex! sthe s 3 
sage in Mr. Swinburne’s Grama 
It might not be difficult to point out in the * Atalant pass 
which the tone is more that of modern than ¢ neient f . 
the mode in which nature is regarded ; but, as a whole, work is 
ably consistent with its design in sentiment and in expres ihe 
which will strike most forcibly the n tv of r rs. is an < , 
obscurity of diction, produced som stances in sui: ‘ i 
of words; in others, by ellipses by which the s) ‘ ‘ 
the theught are broken, so that a} reth . discov 
the author’s meanir But tl sa rs : tf mos 
n and passion, and in the the ¢ n is \ \ s 
et With power. ‘i un \ 8 
noble piece of poetic desc1 And d Su u Ss c l 
over the various torms of v which ] m nd especially the ¢ 
and varied beauties of the ical } of his « a, place hin i 
the ranks of t] liv n nlias rs al Verse n give p n ih t 
poetic triumphs, It is rare, indeed, th he first work « \ n 
affords such assurance of ex nee as - ‘ Atalar presents a 
combination of youthfal freshness and abundance, \ ! \ 
and conscious strength. There is n t Vi : ve ccite- 
ment, nor, on other h ~ ys LNSeASt ble 
maturity. It isin a lofty ton 1g ! m n of the pot 
acts most freely and with most na eX} st regions 
If Mr. Swinburne’s career shou such as s me gives us t] rht 
to hope, the short list of Ey h poets will be lengthened by the ‘addition 
of his name. 
—_—- — pe — - 


FROUDE'’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


iistoricai work of our time has commanded more atte 


d 





4 
| lion than this, 


t ir 


i 


t Froude writes so well 
} 


and this atten 
that had he ¢ 


ion is due to a variety o 


causes 


1 


I 


sen a subject of small interest for his labors, he would not 





have failed to secure many readers; and the subject he selected ha} pens to 
be one of the most attractive passages of modern history. The history of 


{ 
it 


that England which the world best knows, and wh ita 


 } } 
h has had so gress 





part in the leading transactions of more than ten generations, dates from the 
time that the Tudor dynasty had fa established itself on the English 


+ 


hat is, from the year 1509, when Henry VIIL,a young and magnifi- 


cent prince, with generous thoughts and high aspirations, succeeded his 


grave and unpopular father, who had reigned by the ri 


of conquest, in 


fact, whatever niay have been thought or said of his pacliamentary title and 





Lancastrian blood.. Henry VII. never sat firmly in the seat from which he 
had hurled Richard II. by the aid of fereign mercenaries and domestic trait 


ors. The crown which Sir Reginald Bray took from the hawthorn-bush at 


Bosworth Field seems never to have fitted the head of the first Tudor sover 


eiga. Every one knew that his Lancastrian claim would not have served 





to establish a title to an estate; and that Pariiament would have been as 
prompt to recognize the Earl of Lincoln as King of England, had hi 














been victorious at Stoke (in 1487), as it had been to recognize the Ear! of 
Richmond's royalty after the day of Bosworth. Nothing that Henry Vil. did 
during his reign was calculated to make him popular, and it is probable that 
nothing that he could have done would have won for him the good-will of 
either nobility orcommens. He was, as old Coke says of him, “an exceed 
ingly wise and politic prince,” but it was not given to him to be popular. The 
country submitted to his rule because it was weery of civil war, which had 
existed, or threatened to break out, from the day of St. Albuns to the day « 
Stoke: but it wou hav mitted just as rT sdily fo R bat Shi to Lor 
L n, had the decision of arms vorable to Ul wuse. Vi it} 
ry VIL ¢i ig sm ed as Sinbad whe ! 
Tires t \ 1Ot iw = is 
she knew t iv . — and brouch ager" 
te! t tua 2 ‘ e leas bec sen t ‘ 
as > 100K6 aL s é 
&~ History of En«lar r ie Fall of W } " T 
Js oe a = [A 5 " < ( \ ies I \ 
New York: Charies Sc ner & Co. JS865 
ad 4 
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Very different was the situation of Henry VIII. Men even forgot that 
he was the s f Henry VIL. in the recollection that he was the grandson of 
Edward IV., his mother being the eldest daughter of that popular monarch 
whom Henry VIL. had been forced to marry. He united the claims of York 
and Lancaster, and for many years he was the most popular of sovereigns 
This popularity seems to be well deserved, for he had ability, was of moral 
life absolutely a pattern for kings, attended closely to his duties, and gen 


erally acted justly Of all the bril 


Henry VIIL, if we bk 


liant monarchs of the sixteenth century, 


wk only at the first half of his reign, was unques- 
tionably the best; and his talents were equal to those of Charles V., of 
Sultan Solyman, and his own daughter Elizabeth, and superior to those of 
Francis I. and Philip H. Had he died in or about 1528, we doubt if it 


would have been ble to find in history a more popular king, or one 


possi 


whose popularity would have been better deserved. But toward the middle 


of his reign a change began, and one of the effects of this change has been to 


make of Henry one of the most odious of historical personages to the minds 


k 


that when he 


d not ma 





of the majority of men, though it di e him odious to the majority 


died he was far differ- 





of his subjects—while it is undeniable 


} 
pe 


ently regarded from what he had n when he began to reign. 










that a 


es of his 


Mr. Froude’s work opens at the time when it had become clear 


great change had taken place, if not 
1520 i 


in the king, in the circumstan 


position—say but there is necessarily much introductory matter, 


which runs so closely into his general subject, that it is impossible exactly 


to date his opening. So far as the . coes, it embraces the 


last half of Henry VIIL.’s reign, or very nearly those years which form that 


osing with Henry’s death, at the beginning 


half of it, the fourth volume cl 
of 1547. The English 


later, when Elizabeth had long bi 


carries the work d: 


mon the 


edition wn 


some twenty years 
throne. Though intended to 
will 
The first 
The second covers the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary L., 
pisode of I 
tain the reign of Elizabeth, some nine years of which are treated of in the 


form a whole, which it form when completed, it really divides itself 


into three parts. part is contained in the four volumes already 
republished here. 
including the melancholy e The third will con 


m sady Jane Grey. 


seventh and eighth volumes. As a whole, the work promises to be volumin 
ous, and probably will make twenty volumes when finished, judging by the 
But then 


the extraordinary themes wh 


number of years that are included in the eight volumes now out. 
it | 
handled in it, and the talents of the author, we do not think the extent of 


lso luminous, and, considering 


Is a 





the work really can be objected to. Then the volumes yet to come must 


appear at long intervals, and many who now read the first eight in the 


warmth of youth will find their blood wonderfully cooled by the time that 


Mr. Froude shall have written his colophon—if so obsolete a thing as a 
colophon be mentionable in these fast and changing days. 
The seventy-four years that are embraced in Mr. Froude’s plan are the 


opening time of our modern world, the period in which Western Europe, 


or the northern portion of it at least, achieved freedom of mind, and pre 


pared the way for the establishment of yet greater freedom in North Amer- 


ica. The world had got so far forward on the road to grand change that it 
is certain there would have been a great revolution in the sixteenth century 


+ 





had the Reformation not occurred, and had Luther and Calvin been the vie 
tims of measles, or t hing, or cholera infantum, or scarlatina. The day on 
which Guttenberg struck off his first printed sheets not only settled the fact 
that the world must c! and rapidly, too, but decided the manner in 
which the change must be wrought. Sentimental people, who think with 
regret of the alterations that the world has undergone in four centuries, 


ought to know that it was inevitable, and be thankful that its processes wer 
be 


in in the “ middle ages” as it is that men and 


productive of so little that 
that the 


women can always be tv 


truly can called evil. It was as impossible 


, 
world cou 


rem 


vehty-one an eighteen. Manhood and womanhood 


are as proper to nations as to individuals ; and as the fifteenth century closed, 
European comn es began to feel that they had outgrown that ecclesi 
astical ascenden a0 | been proper to them when the priesthood was 
the most enlightened and intelligent portion of the Christian world. It was 
no more possible that t iient system should be maintained than that 
England's American colonies should remain portions of England’s dominion 
after they had grown to a condition to “set up for themselves.” As the 
American nation would have existed had Washington, Henry, and Jefferson, 
the Adamses and Hancock, neve n born, so would there have been a great 
and successful revolt of the laity of Europe against the pri sthood had not 
one of the Protestant leaders whose names we now hold in honor ever 
emerged from obscurity. 

Circums rave to England the first place in the work of the Refor 
mation. Strike her out of the movement, and wecan no more associate with 
it tl | success than we can associate it with the idea of the Albigensian 


jump into very deep wells in the hope of plucking her out of them. 


ation. 





movement, which was so completely checked. 
Catholic 


England, even when most 


, Was strongly anti-Papal. She felt the yoke of Rome to be a yoke 


indeed. Hence it was that the revolt against Rome took a peculiar form in 





England, causing Henry VIII. to seek the maintenance of Catholicism while 
He was no Protestant, though forced to do 
The 


in England with the fortunes and the passions of individuals, and this it is 


he sought to crush Romanism. 
the work of Protestantism. teformation was singularly complicated 
The first four vol 
umes may be called the history of Henry VIIL., during about eighteen of the 


that gives a strange charm to Mr. Froude’s “ History.” 

most eventful years of his life and of England’s anna'’s. Henry is the cen 
tral figure of a group of remarkable characters, who, at the distance of more 
than three centuries, interest us quite as much as we are interested by our 
most eminent contemporaries. Cardinal Wolsey, Katherine of Aragon, 
Thomas Cromweli, Anne Boleyn, Cranmer, the Seymours, the Dukes of Nor- 
folk and of Suffolk, Latimer, Gardiner, Katherine Howard, the Earl of Sur- 
rey, Lady Salisbury, Cardinal Pole, and many others, are all but living 
beings to us long after they have slept in bloody graves, or have died 


by the axe, or at the stake, or from grief. They are the persons who meet 


us in Mr. Froude’s pages, and who excite our sympathies as we sce them 
cast aside or sent to prison and the scaffold. The same interest is created in 
this instance that Mr. Merivale has created for the Romans in the days 
of the first and second Cwesars, but with this difference, that Mr. Froude’s 
coloring is the richer, because his materials are more abundant, and we find 
it easier to sympathize with Englishmen and Christians who were the con 
temporaries of the grandfathers of the founders of our country, than with 


Romans and Pagans who died almost two thousand years ago The man 


ner in which the history of the English Reformation was “ mixed and 
brewed” with that of individuals, though unquestionably deleterious to 
it in a moral sense, gives to it a fascination that it would lack were there 
nothing but the Reformation itself concerned in the business of change. 
It is this mixture which renders Mr. Froude’s work a grand picture gallery, 
and will win for it admirers who would never have had the patience to go 
through a score of volumes on the same subject that should be written in 
the style of the Chronicles. . 

Mr. Froude writes from original materials principally, from laws enacted 
in the Tudor times, and from the correspondence of public men, kings, 
This adds to the excellence of his 
work, beyond question; and now that England is making known her state 
papers on a liberal scale, it is not to be doubted that many things that have 


long passed for truths in her history will be degraded to the place appointed 


statesmen, diplomatists, and soldiers. 


for lies, while things that were supposed to be false will be discovered to be 
truths. The state papers of other countries are also, to a very considerable 
extent, open to the truth-seeker. 


inexhaustible. 


The Simancas collection appears to be 
But of this sort of historical material, without undervaluing 
it, we have this question to ask: How much of it is really trustworthy ” 
Laws, that is, statutes, enacted by legislatures, or other bodies empowered 
to enact them, speak for themselves, if we know the circumstances under 
With correspondence it is not so. That 
must depend for its value upon the character of the writers—not their repu- 


which they came into existence. 


tation, which may be very high; but their character, which may be very 
low. It is well known that the diplomatists and other public men of former 
times were by no means so devoted to truth as to wish to see her in all 
her naked charms. It was never supposed of them that they were ready to 
These 
men of the sixteenth century were in an especial sense the most abandoned 
of liars. They reduced falsehood to a system, and became so very perfect in 
their art, that, as Varney says to Alasco, having imposed upon all mankind, 
they at length, in some measure, imposed upon themselves. The trouble is, 
in using the materials they have furnished, to ascertain to what extent they 
carried their practice of lying ; and until that is done we must confess that 
we cannot have anything like a profound faith in their writings as historical 
authorities. Who shall assure the world that the Spanish despatches from 
London to Philip Il. were not seasoned with lies? If we find a Castilian 
ambassador lying to Elizabeth regularly and on system, is it uncharitable to 
suppose that sometimes he lied to Philip? And if it is not uncharitable 
thus to suppose, is it to be too critical to say that these despatches of ambas- 
sadors and other similar writings are not precisely that absolutely faultless 
material which they are commonly supposed to be? If the minister found 
it for his interest, as he understood that interest, to lie to his master, lie he 
would to him ; and the monarch “ near” whose court he resided may have 
found it for Ais interest occasionally to give the minister very good and sub- 
We can trust 
the Venetian relazioni, for their writers had no inducement to be false, and 
it might have been dangerous to attempt imposition at the expense of the 


stantial reasons for supplying his employer with falsehoods. 





Signiory ; but we are not quite prepared to admit that all the ambassadors 
of the sixteenth century were so conscientiously scrupulous when writing 
home as never to go beyond facts. Besides, very often they must have been 
ignorant, or have been victims of deception, and thus they may have been 
made to write falsely when desirous of setting down only the truth. A 
critical historian, however, such as Mr. Froude, is entitled to use these ma 
terials, but he should use them with much care. On some occasions, as it 
seems to us, he has relied upon them, to speak moderately, as much as they 
deserve, and further than we should have been disposed to rely upon them. 

Lord Byron declares that wrath and partiality are virtues in a historian, 
Mr. 


giving way to wrath—quite the contrary, for he maintains his coolness on 


as they make him write in earnest. Froude cannot be charged with 
all occasions, and sometimes, we doubt not, to the indignation of the warm. 


blooded reader ; but he has been accused of partiality, because he has made a 








- . 
The Nation. 593 
was a kind of nineteenth century version of “ Clarissa Harlowe.” Mind, w 
say a nineteenth century version. To Mr. Collins belongs the credit ot 
having introduced into ficti those most mysterious of mysteries, t mvs 
teries which are at our own doors. ‘This innovation gave a new s to 
the literature of horrors. It was fatal to the authority of Mrs. R ffe and 
her everlasting castle in the Apennines. What are the Apennines to us, 01 
we to the Apennines? Instead of the terrors of * Udolpho,” we were treated 
to the terrors of the cheerful country-house and the busy Londen | rs 
And there is no doubt that these were infinitely the more tet Mrs 
Radcliffe’s mysteries were romances pure and simple ; w those of Mr 
Wilkie Collins were stern reality. The supernatural, which Mrs. Radelitt 
constantly implies, though she generally saves her conscience, at the eleventh 
hour, by explaining it away, requires a powerful imagination in order to be 
as exciting as the natural, as Mr. Collins and Miss Braddon, wi \ Ly 
imagination at all, know how to manage it A good chost-st » be } 


hero of Henry VIII, to whom he all but applies, in the historic sense, the 
He 


the other 


English constitutional maxim, that the king can do no wrong. 


goes 


almost as far in one direction as ignorant Romanists do in diree 


tion, when writing of Henry. We must say that he has sometimes tri-d our 
temper severely when he defends some of Henry’s worst deeds, as we esti 
mate them; but we are bound to add, that we are convinced that he acts in 
all honesty, and that he supports his positions with wonderful skill, and by 
the use of ample resources. If he does not convince his opponents, mostly, 
he manages to silence them. The course that he pursues with regard to 
Henry, which he resolved upon after beginning his work, adds much to the 
interest of his history for readers, whatever may be its eflect on it as a work 
of authority. 

The American edition of this work is finely printed, and pleases the eye 
better than it is pleased by the English edition ; but there is something in our 
climate that is unfavorable to the preservation of good printing, and we use 
neither so good ink nor so good paper as are used in England, and therefore 
our most beautiful specimens of typography are often doomed to have but a 
summer's life; but we are not the less proud to mention the efforts that 


publishers of good taste make to excel in the most important of all 
the arts. ° 
>. 


MISS BRADDON.* 
Miss Avrora Froyp, as half the world knows, was a young lady who 
We had sup- 


osed that this adventure had long ago become an old story; but here isa 
I & as ) 


got into no end of trouble by marrying her father’s groom. 


new edition of her memoirs to prove that the public has not done with her 
yet. We would assure those individuals who look with regret upon this 
assumption by a “sensation ” novel of the honors of legitimate fiction, that 


Her 
works are distinguished by a quality for which we can find no better name 


the author of “Aurora Floyd” is an uncommonly clever person. 


than “ pluck;” and should not pluck have its reward wherever found ? 
If common report is correct, Miss Braddon had for many years beguiled 
the leisure moments of an arduous profession—the dramatic profession— 
3ut until the publication of 
To what 


by the composition of fictitious narrative. 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” she failed to make her mark. secret 
impulse or inspiration we owe this sudden reversal of fortune it is difficult 
to say; but the grim determination to succeed is so apparent in every line 
of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” that the critic is warranted in conjecturing that 
she had at last become desperate. People talk of novels with a purpose ; 
and from this class of works, both by her patrons and her enemies, Miss 
Braddon’s tales are excluded. But what novel ever betrayed a more reso 
lute purpose than the production of what we may call Miss Braddon’s 
second manner? Her purpose was at any hazard to make a hit, to catch 
the public ear. It was a difficult task, but audacity could accomplish it. 
Miss Braddon accordingly resorted to extreme measures, and created the 
sensation novel. It is to this audacity, this courage of despair, as manifested 
in her later works, that we have given the name of pluck. In these works 
it has settled down into a quiet determination not to let her public get 
ahead of her. A writer who has suddenly leaped into a popularity greatly 
disproportionate to his merit, can only retain his popularity by observing 
This has been Miss Braddon’s 


She 


a strictly respectful attitude to his readers. 


attitude, and she has maintained it with unwearied patience. has been 


} 


in her way a disciple as well as a teacher. She has kept up with the subth 


innovations to which her art, like all others, is subject, as well as with th 
equally delicate fluctuations of the public taste. The result has been a very 
obvious improvement in her style. 

She had been preceded in the same path by Mr. Wi ( whos 





*** Aurora Floyd. By M. E. Braddon.’ American News Company, New York. 


“Woman in White,” with its diaries and letters and its general ponderosity, 





as terrible as a good murder-story, must be connected at a hundred points 





with the common objects of life. The best ghost-story pr ly ever wi 

ten—a tale published some years ago in“ Black wood’s M Was con 
structed with an admirable understanding ot S prir Half of its 
force was derived from its prosaic, commonplace, day iceessories 














Less delicately terrible, perhaps, than the vagaries of « spirits, 
but to the full as interesting, as the modern novel re understands 
the word, are the numberless possible forms of human mialignity 
Crime, indeed, has always been a theme for dramatic poets ut with 

old poets its dramatic interest lay in the fact that it com : ( 

nal’s moral repose. Whence else is the interest of 0 V . 
With Mr. Collins and Miss Braddon (our modern Eur s 
speare) the interest of crime is in the fact that it compromises the 

personal safety. The piay is a tragedy, not in vi i r deity, 
but in virtue of a preventive system of law ; n sen a 
company of fairies, but through that of an admirable organization of police 
detectives. Of course, the nearer the ¢ ial and t ve are brought 
home to the reader, the more lively his * sensa They broug] 
home to the reader by a happy choice of probable circumstances ; and it is 





these cir 





through their skill in the choice of 





} 


Braddot 


= 


going realism—that Mr. Collins and Miss 


horough-going realism of modern 


In like manner, it is by the t 


the works of the most poetic of poets have been mad 


for sensational writers. There are no circ stances in * 


it; but as you see it played by Mr. Charles Kean or 














but circumstances. And we may here remark, in parent 
actors of a past generation—Garrick and Mrs. Siddons—left with their con 
temporaries so profound a conviction of their ss, it is probably b 
cause, like the great dramatists they interpreted, th r ul and poetic 
because their effort was not to impress but to express 

We have said that although Mr. Collins antici 1 Miss Braddon in the 
work of devising domestic mysteries adapted to the wants of a sternly pro 
saic age, she was yet the founder of the sensation nove Mr. Collins's 
productions deserve a more respectable nam They are n elab 
orate constructions—monuments of mosaic work, » prop ery of 
which it would seem, at first, that an index and note-book were required 





They are not so much works of art as w ‘ience To read “ The 
Woman in White,” 


Mc itley or Froude. 





»same intellectual effort as to read 


requires very much t 


therefore, that Mr. Collins being to Miss 


We may say, 









Braddon what Richardson is to Miss Austen, we date the novel of domes 

mystery from the former lady, for the same reason that we date the novel 
of domestic tranquillity from the latter. Miss Braddon began by a skilful 
combination of bigamy, arson, murder, and insanity. These phenomena are 
all represented in the deeds of Lady Audley novel iy in the hero 
ine being, not a picturesque Italian of the fourteenth century, but an Eng 
lish gentlewoman of the current year, familiar with the use of the railway 








and the telegraph. The intense probability of the story is constantly reiter 
ated. Modern England—the England of to-day’s newspaper—crops up at 
every step. Of course Lady A y isa nonentity, without a heart, a soul 
areason. But what we may call small change for these facts—her eyes 
her hair, her mouth, ] r little words and 


} , 
adeeds—are 





is iin l 
half illusion La Aurora | l 

successor, Was s ) or Dn 1 \ u 

please to say of ay I But as bigam y 
had been thi is se of A : 
| ‘ +1 

n h of the 

O pa nosh 1 of the pro 

: ; , 
D turn out that the 











594 The 


Floyd” the small is more 


n particular, alternately 


Since “ Aurora 


hostler was not dead? In “ Aurora change 


abundant than ever Aurora’s hair, i blue-black, 


purp! black, and dead-black, is made to goa great way. 
Floyd.” Miss Braddon has published half-a-dozen more novels; each, as we 


have intimated, better than the previous one, and running through more 
editions ; but cach fundamentally a repetition of “ Aurora Floyd.” These 
works are censured and ridiculed, but they are extensively read. The | 


It 


enquire more particularly how she has obtained it. 


author has a hold upon the public. is, assuredly, worth our while t 





The great public, in the first place, is made up of a vast number of little 
publics, very much as our Union is made up of States, and it is necessary to 
consiler which of these publics is Miss Braddon’s. We can best define it 
with the half of a negative. It is that public which reads nothing but 
novels, and yet which reads neither George Eliot, George Sand, Thackeray, 
nor Hawthorne. People who read nothing but novels are very poor critics of 
human nature. Their foremost desire is for something new. Now, we all 
know that human nature is very ne arly as old as the hills. But goed ty 
is for ever renewing itself. . To society, accordingly, and not to life, Miss 
Braddon turns, and produces, not stories of passion, but stories of action. 


Society is a vast magazine of crime and suffering, of enormities, mysteries, 
and miseries of every description, of incidents, in a word. In proportion as 


an incident is exceptional, it is interesting to persons in search of novelty. 


Bigamy, murder, and arson are exceptional. Miss Braddon distribute: 
these materials with a generous hand, and attracts the attention of her 
public. The next step is to hold its attention. There have been ple nty 


of tales of crime which have not made their authors famous, nor put money 
in their purses. The reason can have been only that they were not well 
executed. Miss Braddon, accordingly, goes to work like an artist. Let not 
the curious public take for granted that, from a literary point of view, her 


Miss Braddon 
She wri 


works are contemptible. writes neither fine English nor 


slovenly English; not she. 
If her readers have not read George Eliot and Thackeray and 


hie 


English. 


all the great authorities, she assuredly has, and, like every one else, she 


is the better for it. With a telling subject and a knowing style she proceeds 


to get up her photograph. These require shrewd observation and wide ex 


perience ; Miss Braddon has both. Like all women, she has a turn for col 


or; she knows how to paint. She overloads her canvas with detail. 
They 
betray an intimate acquaintance with that disorderly half of society which 
They in- 


‘has been there.” 


the peculiar character of these details that constitute her chief force. 


becomes every day a greater object of interest to the orderly half. 
timate that, to use an irresistible vulgarism, Miss Braddon ‘ 
mate world to the legitimate world, 
Miss Brad 


d betting-men, and flashy reprobates 


The novelist who interprets the illegit 
commands from the nature of his position a certain popularity. 


in 


don deais familiarly with gamblers, a 





of every description. She knows muc 
‘lad to learn. The names of drinks, 


lingo of the turf, the talk natural to a 


know, but that they are apparently ver: 
tle technicalities of the faro-table, the 


crowd of fast men at supper, when there are no ladies present but Miss Brad 


don, the way one gentleman knocks another down—all these things—the 
exact local coloring of Bohemia—our sisters and daughters may learn from 
these works. These things are the incidents of vice; and vice, as is well 





Or 
this romance Miss Braddon has taken advantage, and the secret of her suc 


known, even modern, civilized, elegant, prosaic vice, has its romance. 


cess is, simply, that she has done her work better than her predecessors. 
That 
morality. If one of her heroines elopes with a handsome stable-boy, she saves 


is, she has done it with a woman’s jinesse and a strict regard to 
the proprieties by marrying him. This may be indecent if you like, but it is 
With 
people who are not particular, therefore, as to the moral delicacy of their au- 


not immoral. If another of her heroines is ever tempted, she resists. 


thor, or as to their intellectual strength, Miss Braddon is very naturally a | 


favorite 
“>-e 


WILLSON'S “OUTLINES OF HISTORY."* 


Or the manuals of universal history written or published for the use of | 





the American youth, but few deserve a detailed criticism. M. Willson’s 
“ Outlines of History” is one of the few It is the product of both knowledge 
and labor. Its contents are ample, its narratives well arranged and con- 
nected, its style is lucid an leasing, its chronology, with few exceptions, 
corr its geographical notes are abundant and full, and, what is more, its 
tendency is humane and moralizing, its views of things are mostly fair, and 

ro ie3 of History. i i ) Geographical and Historical Notes 
and M: »s By Marcius Willsou, au r oO ierican History,” History of the 
United States,’ etc. University edition. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & 


Co so 


s what we may call very knowing | 


It is | 


h that ladies are not accustomed to | 





Nation. 


| 


its quotations from standard authors well chosen. But its defects, too, are 


numerous, and for a “ university edition” inexcusable ; and inasmuch as 


it is doing duty very extensively as a school and college text-book, we feel 


bound to point them out. The principal ones are owing to the following 


three reasons. 

Firstly, the book, which bears on its title-page the date “1864,” was 
“entered according to act of Congress,” as the other side of the leaf informs 
us, “in the year 1854," and has since, as we can easily discover, not been 
revised. In his, 


sonsequence of t it not only discontinues the history of the 


world, commenced “with the first act of creation,” on reaching the new 
‘poch inaugurated, in 1852, by the establishment of the second French 


is also completely ignorant of all the important discoveries 


hie 


el ipire, but it 





y made by archeologists, philologists, and critics concerning some of 


} 


the most ancient empires of the world. Its chapters on the history of Baby 
lonia, Assyria, and Ezypt may therefore be regarded as entirely antiquated, 
and, in parts, as worse than useless. 

See 


madly, the author has allowed his theological views to usurp an influ 


ence over his pen which is not at all in accordance with the duties of an histo 
rian, and especially of a writer for schools. The third part of the work, in 
scribed * Outlines of the Philosophy of History,” indulges in a wide range of 
lecide t} 
world,” “ 


le of op 


lly more theological than historical speculations on “the antediluvian 





miraculous interpositions,” “ the origin of discord,” and “ the strug 


g posing races,” “ coincidences between sacred and profane history,” 


“ Bible chronology,” “ historical prophecies,” and chiefly the vision of Daniel 
of the Reve 


concerning “the four kingdoms,” as illustrated by the “* beasts ”’ 


lation, in connection with which we are even told “that most Protestant 
theological writers suppose that the three great angels described in the Ap 

calypse were the three great heralds of the reformation, Wickliffe, Huss, and 
Luther.” These curious speculations, embodied in separate chapters, would 
still be excused as more or less instructive or amusing digressicns of an in 
genious or fanciful character, but we find with regret that the whole of the 


Jewish history, in the narrative, is written in the same vein, preclud 
ing almost all eritical discrimination. Not to 
phecies frequent on those pages (68, 69, 198, 225, 244, 285, ete.), and pre 


only are references pro 


dicted facts sometimes represented as effects of the prediction, but chron 
ology itself is adapted to the wants of orthodoxy, profane history is violently 


made to agree with the Scriptures, and exaggerated accounts are generally 


La | 
| preferred. Thus the Cyaxares of Herodotus—not the later one of Xenophon— 
| is converted into an Ahasuerus, Sardanapalus made to carry away King Man- 
| asseh, and consequently to reign after Sennacherib, the Jebusites are sup 
| posed to have been Hyksos, and Jerusalem is stated to have been defended 


against Titus by no less than six hundred thousand men. 


But the most vital defects of the work are to be attributed to the third 
| reason, which is the author's excessive care “to keep the attention of the 
student fixed on the history of the most important nations—grouping 
around them, and treating as of secondary importance, the history of others” 
—to bring out “in bold relief the main subjects of history, to the exclusion 


of comparatively unimportant collateral details,” on account of which “ he has 


given greater fulness than would otherwise be possible to Grecian, Roman, 


German (7), French, and English history,” “ while the importance of render- 


ing the whole as interesting to the student as possible has been kept con 


stantly in view,” causing also the transfer to the notes of much that “ could 
not be introduced into the text without frequent digressions that would 
impair the unity of the subject.” To attain these objects the author has 
sacrificed so much as to diminish materially the value of his ‘ Outlines” as 
Entire subjects, not to speak of numberless details, 


a universal history. 
have been omitted, or treated in notes, simply because they were not ample 
or interesting enough to form a separate chapter, and could not easily be 
connected with other narratives without impairing their unity. A few 
examples will show what is to be understood by “ the exclusion of compara- 


| tively unimportant collateral details.” 

| The whole history of China, from the earliest times down to ours, is 
given in, or rather thrown out, by the following note, appended to a mention 

| of that country in connection with the conquests of Genghis-Klian (p. 286) : 

| 


“China, a vast country of Eastern Asia, may be almost said to have no 
history of any interest to the general reader, it has so few revolutions or 
political changes to record. The authentic history of the Chinese begins 
with the compilations of Confucius, who was born B.c. 550. From that 

| period the annals have been carefully noted and preserved in an unbroken 
line to the present day, forming a series of more than five hundred volumes 
of uninteresting chronological details.” 

| 

Not even an allusion to the character of those “compilations” of that 


‘Confucius” or of the people; no mention of its peculiar civilization, early 


i progress and inventions, and subsequent stagnation and decay! India and 














The 


ligion, an literature are treated in the same way, in a note 
tl 


iests of the 


N 


its people, r 
vended t 


“ Hindostan, a vast triangular country beyond the Indus, and south of 
the Himalaya Mountains—the country of the Hindoos—has no authentic 
early history, although there is evidence to show that it was one of the early 
seats of Eastern civilization The ineursion of Alexander (325 B.c.) first 
made Hindostan known to the European world. In the early part of the 
eleventh century it repeatedly invaded by the Mohammedans of Aff 
rhanistan.”’ 


» the narrative of the cong Saracens (p. 253): 





was 


Jewish history is amply told wherever it can form an interesting narrs 


Its 


nothing. 


tive, but most indifferently where it to be amusing or exciting. 


ceases 


post-biblical part is seanty, and gradually dwindles down into 
There is no mention of the sects of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes : 
of the Mishna, t 


of the persecutions or of 


of Ezra, ITillel, or Gamaliel ; ie Talmud, or the medieval 


rabbis ; the literary the 
Taw 


e W 


and commercial activity of 


sin modern times. Even the history « 


f Herod and his house is entirely 


pas -d over in silence. 


I 


The history of the Byzantine empire is still more defective, “ its annals 


being so obscure and devoid of interest that we pass them by for subjects 
importance.” 


of greater 


And so we pass by, without mention, all the Con- 


stantines, besides the Great and his son, all the Leos, the whole period of 


the inconoclastic commotions, Lrene, and almost every other Byzantine 
name. 

The early Christian sects and schisms, the rise and growth of the Roman 
hierarchy, and its struggles against the imperial power, are equally crowded 


out. The most celebrated of the Roman pontiffs are not mentioned. The 


long struggle of Pope Gregory VIL. with the emperor is not even alluded to 
Neither is his protector, Robert Guiscard, mentioned, or any of the Norman 









princes of Southern Italy and Sicily, or the event of the Sicilian Vespers 


The history of the Italian republics, down to the latest times, is told in 


few scattere 


Doria 


| passages, in which not a single name occurs—no Dandolo, no 


,no Cosmo, no Lorenzo. Neither can the names of Albert of Brescia, 


Rienzi, and Savonarola be found. 
i three Seandinavian states, Denmark, Sw: 


len, and 
the 


The contemporaneous history of Rus- 


The history of the 


Norway, before the Reformation, is contained in three sentences of text 


and in a note attached (p. 308.) 


Bohemia, Moravia, § 


of which has had its flourishing period of independence 


‘rvio, and 


sia and Poland is almost equally poor. 
Transylvania, each 
as geographical names 


’ } ¢ 


Hungary begins with the events o 


and power, are mentioned only The history of 





1848, preceded by an introductory 





ver, ignores such names as Arpéd, 


lier periods, which, how 


the 


mn th ce 


remark 





phen, Louis Great, Hunniades, Matthias Corvinus, Zrinyi, 





ry oft 


1e German empire much more complete, in w 
f Henry IIL, Henry IV., Rudolph of 
nd Charles [V.! Of German iitecrature there is 


1 ft. 


« > ont 
and tilty out of 


you look in vain fi 


burg, Adolphus of 


mention « 
Nassau, 2 
= oe 


liS DoOOK, though 1 icvo 


es two hundred 
of 





compend the history of 
of literature and culture is altogether discursive, unsyste 


; 1 German minds as Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Hegel, Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, are in silence, but also 
Abélard, 
and Aristippus, Hippocrates and Galen, Zeuxis and Apelles. 

We shall 


In the enumeration of the states of Pcloponnesus (p. 21 


» find ti 


passed over 





Deseartes, and Spinoza, and such of the ancients as Euclid, Zeno, 


Inaccuracies of detail are also of no rare occurrence. 


here a few. 
dia is omitted. For the conquest of Nineveh by Cyaxares w 


ferent dates, 605 and 612 B.c. (pp. 18 and 67). Severus, ‘rwards em 


alt 


} 





peror,’ who was born after the death of Hadrian, is made to command 
against the Jews in the reign of the latter (p. 204). Calais, a town of Artois, 
is placed in Picardy (p. 299). “Gaul” is used for modern France (p. 278 
urk ‘ Moslems,” speakit the sevent entur 270) er 
*7 s”’ for “ Moslem peaking of the seventh century ) We read 





” ys . } 


of “ancient Greece, Thessaly,” ete. (p. 310), the latter of which is comprise 


in the former. Podolia is incorrectly included in Ukraine at 

390), while it is 
John Sobiesk 

“the deliverer of Vienna” (p. 410). 


“ grand-duchy of Poland” (7d.) 


correctly mentioned as a separate province 


at 


of Poland ” instead of 





(p. 528). i is designated ‘ the deliverer 
The grand-duchy of Warsaw is call 
} } 440 


Ypsilanti is erroneously stated to have fled 


to Trieste (p. 516). The modern Greek Odysseus is called Ulysses (p. 518 





which is like calling Diana of Poitiers, Artemis of Poitiers. The kingdom 


of Prussia is designated as an empire, in contradistinction to the kingdoms of 


539). The Banat is made identi 





Bavaria, Hanover, ete. (p. 


gary-beyond-the-Theiss” (p. 5: 


is a divisi Debreezin is 
Pes:h, 
which was upward of 100,000 when the book was written, is stated to be 


about 65,000 (p. 549). 


1), of which it on. 


erroneously placed in Sovth-eastern Hungary. The population of 


gazetteers used by the author, and his carelessness in vy 
ments. 


ation. 


The last-mentioned errors may be attributed to t! 


How far he was occasi 
































By William Gidord Ps 


1865. 


London 








1¢ inaccuracy of the 








nally misled by the h 3 
generally belonged to the better class, will best a r from a number o 
notes attached to one page (313), which contain wit Bohemia 
having Moravia on the south-east,” and liately after Mora 
via. . .. lies east of Bohemia ;” “ Lusatia was a of co rv havin 
. Bavaria on the south,” on which it neve rdered ; * Brande t 
the most important of the Prassian states,” meaning provinces West Pras 
sian Saxony,” which does not eXist; the Prussian # t 1 
kingdom; “ Holland has the Prussian German States on the sou 
Belgium on the south, and the sea on the west,” which ought to be thus 
“Holland has Hanover and Prussia on the east, Bel nont sou und 
the sea on the west and north ;’ and“ | R] t 
This last error may be a misprint Pinze \ 
bona,” * Peleusium,” ete., and a small r s l 
however, we must attribute to that carelessness, 1 v ! 1 s 
common among us in spelling foreign names: * R: ( S 
‘Skryznecki,” “ Gorgey,” “ Rossb lorg VW ! : W; 
tembyrg,” “ Wurtembure” (the eorreet form, W s1 
occur), “ Custrim,” Katsbac] iotzim W schyrat Gross 
Seren,” “ Tessino,” “ Radetsky,’ Poictiers, Louis P} ye hroug] 
out), “ Guadalquiver,” ete., ete. “ Frederic” is consistently used of G n 
emperors and dukes, and ‘“ Frederick” of Prussian k s. The } ] 
accents are generally either wanting, as in “ Vendee,” “ F . Lar 
ciere,” and “ etat,” or misapy as in “ Caussidiére A) B 
rére,’ and “ Barbés 
In conclusion, we cannot refrain from exy n 
book well deserves to be issu nai 
>> 
PALGRAVE'S CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA.’ 
CHTEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL is reported to have said to a lawyer who was 
cing business against time, “Sir, ther re some th sw h the Su 
preme Court of the United States should supposed to Ww The rar 
of this inevitable information varies, of cours n d persons 
Mr. Palgrave evidently supposes that a de t courtesy towards his readers 
implies that the situation of Ma’an is too familiar to t! to require « 
planation. Perhaps our readers are sufficient] in Aral raphy to 
justify Mr. Palgrave’s assumption, and will find to be i +) 
Ma’an is situated in the north-western part of Ara very near the in 
section of the parallel 36° east | | 30° north latitu From 
this point Mr. Palgrave, who is « of the trav rs Ointed by 7 17 
sets off on his journey mss Ar with t int a py 
risk of of if up the disgt ul v ncies in the may \y 
It is certainly a blessing to the larger ] f mank hat t are a 
few men whom the blanks on maps i. nantlv that a oe 
it becomes intolerable, and t] Say t mselves, as Mr. Palgrave does in 
his first paragraph 
It is time to fill up this blan 1 »of Asia, and this, a ver 
ks, we will now endeavor ; ¢ t l is sha ‘ 
we will traverse it in its f st breadth, and know what it contains fron 
shore to shore 
Especially is it a blessing when the traveller is furnished, like Mr. Pal 
rrave, not only with “ l'instinct de voyager,” but with tact, resolution. thor 
ough general education, and a sp snowledge which, in this case. fitted 
tTaer ¢ mi} r Able to scluss 
yal lan The essors in ri 
lut t enduring, with a fund of deep-seated 
es fitness rh luced a book of 
» Say A sas novel. Discuised 
asa Damascene physician and merchant, h peninsula ina dia 
gonal direction ; was an ib among the . costume. and 
habits, and has given us a treasure of fresh knowledge and suggestion, such 
as only such accomplishments ild have ¢ ed. We have hea - 
Mr. Palgrave is of Jewish o 1; that he was a Roman ( ic. as he telle 
us in his preface; that, at the time of his journey, he was cont 1 h the 
order of the Jesuits, a that, sin 8s retu from the Eas? he } : 
nounced his Roman Catholie creed, and is now Prussian Con ( = 
the East We ecann v thes items, but t V ‘ of 
culture which accords w enough with the indications Mr. Palorave’s 
book. 
* ** 4 Narrative of a Year's Journey throngh Central and Eas Arabia, 1862-3 
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lt rs i ina n ‘ ure M Pal rave i s vy sweep 
‘ t Mi & el its ol ¢ ics Phe fa nha ries ol 

B of th f the « ! 
t wild vanish before t ‘ re lof a 
‘ n to tt ul ! perpetual vigilance on the part of the 
t ) ana l ia s laf ‘ lo ] rm l 0 then 
w) fills the s ‘ n Arab with shrill chafferir A st 
this, on the other s Mr. Pa ls us of the politeness and the pra 
ce eof the A 8, an atta i » form wort! of the fiet conserva 
ti nd a re ious bigotry | 1 dreams of Glasgow or the early 

Conne i werivers 

In 1, we think fi sensation of most readers will be astonishment 
at the rad ncorrectness of their previous notions of the peninsula. ‘Towns 
like Djowf, with picturesque walls 1 watch-towers ; Riad, an important 


rof the of the * Ara 


centre of population in costly clothin type 


bian Nights,” are not suchas one had believed, but are now definite as a pho 
tograph, and students of the Eastern question will find Feyrulland Tetal in 





Palgrave 


He says that t 


teresting personage destroys is 


» be 


] ; 1 hi } . 
omedaryv is oniv a hicwher type 


t 
noti h Mr. 
; ’ 4] 


tween the e he dromedary. 


that of a diiferenc he 


ad amel, but of the same formation—the 


difference being not between one hump and two humps, but such as between 


art-l and a race-horse., Lovers of coffee must be content to know that 


} ) 
hors 


there is no probability that the true Mocha coffee ever reaches Europe, un 
less they recognize the rounded, semi-transpare ins which Mr. Palgrave 


cen stuff which is handed to amateurs over civilized 
Mr. 


describes in the dirty, bro 


counters en a loftier 


, , ' 
horses are piaced b 


point of excellen never fairly 


seen out of 





, and his 


ul. He 


the benefit 


nd climate are interesting to the non-medic: 





he delightful climate, ‘the mistless air,” the 
ve his list of prevalent diseases includes chronic 
sm, and serofula, in spite of an abundant meat diet. 





Occasionally a very good story enlivens Mr. Palgrave’s pages. 






‘ Fadee 


one at page 87, of an Arab who was asked, “ Who is your God?” 

was,” answered the man, naming a powerful provincial governor lately de 
ceased ; “ but since his death I really do not know who is God at the present 
moment.” My readers (who may, perhaps, remember a parallel saying in | 





ir Watkin will succeed him ”’) will, 1} 


North Wales, “ When G—— dies S 
hope, excuse the apparent irreverence of the story. Among other interest: | 
ing subje suggested by this admirable book of travel, is the present | 
re ion of Christianity from these lands, where it apparently held former | 
way, and whe now the fier of Wahabees proves that virulent 
fana m is of no age or country. 
We heart nmend Mi Pa rave’s book I l long since we have 

seen i ly interesting and well written 

ope | 

UNITED STATES CAVALRY.* 


interesti k commences with description of the first 


1793, + 


ypment of cavalry until it reached its maximum 


Tus a 


mounted foree aut Government, organized in ind gives an 


account of the gradual develk 


importance at the climax of our recent war. 


Considering that the book was written by a cavalry officer, for the pur 


of placing graphically before the public this arm of the service, by 


pose 
recording the results of its battles, and the dashing gallantry of individuals, 
it di 


serves a place in every library as a work for information and reference. 


| ver or even gold buttons, and sometimes little bells. 
We give | 


lable 


| the mention of the well-known S 








rhe descriptions of engagements are brief, and drawn from official reports, 
and fulsome praise is gratifyingly avoided, which can rarely be said of 
special mili ] I Which seem to exhaust the superlatives of the 
langru: 

It is ng to read the serious “ provisions for a ‘ squadron’ of cavalry 
to serve for three years, to be under a major commandant of cavalry, act of | 
March 5, 1792 The squadron was made up of four troops, ¢ 
each of one cay eu n ne cornet, six sergeants, six corporals 
one farrier, one 8 umpeter, and sixty-five dragoons. The pay | 
of the rw i lh: captains, fort lieutenants | 

, f 1 . ( rmation of the Federal Gov- | 
t tJ I By A G. I t, Major 1st U. 8. Cavalry.” | 
it Ne N York i 


| every respect, but especially as regards clearness and conciseness. 


| Ref 


| New York: 





The Nation. 





twenty-s cornets, twenty ; sergeants, six; corporals, five ; and privates 
three do a month.” 

fhe campaigns against the Creck Indians, in which General Jackson 
made himself the hero of the day, are agreeably sketched, and afford the 
reader an excellent insight into the character of that self-reliant and deter 





‘Black Hawk ” and “ Florida Wars,” and 


second regiments of dragoons, formed 


the parts taken by the 
first and in 1833 and 1836, are de 


The author also gives an account 


1 by 


scribed with all their cavalry incidents. 


of the Mexican war, and the services rendere: volunteer cavalry regi 
nents. 

The name of Lieutenant-Colonel Frémont appears among the battles of 
Californi 


Th 


cluding Scott, Wool, Taylor, Gaines, and others, when in Mexico. 


a, and the events which led that officer to leave the service. 


e special history is relieved by anecdotes of our eminent generals, in 


sa specimen of the enter- 


An extract, portraying the guerrillas, will serve a ! 


taining and concise style of the book : 


“The costume was picturesque, and they were generally mounted on 
horses which, though small, possessed much spirit, and were capable of en 
during great fatigue. ‘These horses were descended, no doubt, from those 
which were brought to that country by the Spaniards during and even after 
the conquest of Mexico, and many of them bore traces of Arabian blood 
Their progenitors had some of them escaped, or had been reared on the iz 
mense plains of North-western Mexico or Texas, where, to this day, large 
herds of them, perfectly wild, may frequently be seen. Some of the horse 
raisers of Mexico have great numbers of horses ; and it is related of one widow 
lady, who had a hacienda near the city of Durango, that she fitted out a Mex 
ican colonel’s regiment with a full supp! which were perfectly 
ite, all of which was a free gilt. The story is so weil authenticated as to 
no doubt about it. Their horse furniture consisted of a bridle mace 
h which were very beautiful, with an 


horsehair, some of 
lye ) a } ‘ ’ ® ~~ 
oreaking a horses jaw by one 


} 






y of horses 





leave 
white leather or 
immense bit and curb, which was capal 

. " . . rrte . . ' 

jerk of the rider. The saddles were also very tastefully ornamented, 
ally with silver, with a high pommel and eantle. They all carried 
a lariat.” 


rope, or lasso, called by them a viata, and by our people 

“The men wore lar broad-brimmed hats, which are most unpleasant 
things to wear in the wind, but which are excellent to shield against the 
sun’s rays. ‘Their jackets were made of leather, velvet, or cloth, and genet 
ally embroidered most elaborately by some fair senorita. Their trousers 
were wide—open at the sides, which were buttoned up by long l 


of 
ble of 





a 
i 





} 
ine 








rows of si 
They had also tiny 
nd on their immense spurs. Their weapons were a 
sword, carried under the left leg, whereby it was prevented from dangling 
about ; a pistol or two ; an escopet, or short musket, not generally very avail 
; and their lasso, which they could throw with amazing dexterity and 
elfect. 


bells on their hats a 


The early military careers of Robert E. Lee, Wm. H. Emory, John Sedg 


wick, Georg 





» B. McClellan, and other graduates of West Point who have 
become conspicuous of late years, are given ; and we will close this notice by 
yuthern general : 


“Robert E. Lee, the lieutenant-colonel of this regiment (the 2d U. $ 
Cavalry), and since commander-in-chief of the rebel army, a son of ‘ Light 
horse larry Lee’ of the Revolution, was born in Virginia, and graduated at 
the West Point Military Academy. Ie was first in the Engineers, and gained 
a fine reputation in the Mexican war, at the close of which, although but a 
captain, he had the brevet rank of colonel. For some years he was superin 
tendent at West Point, and held that position when he was promoted lieu 
tenant-colonel of the 2d Cavalry. He served some time with the regiment 
in Texas, and for a time had command of that department. Lee was not a 
secessionist at heart, and deplored the sad state of things brought about by 
the then approaching attempted dissolution of the Union. In a letter tome 
shortly after the Presidential election in 1860, in referring to it, he says: ‘1 
fear the liberties of our country will be buried in the tomb of a great 
nation.” His heart was sore over disunion, but this strong man gave way 
before the tempter, and he, too, took the fatal step which led to the abodes 
of darkness. Lee ‘Was a refined American gentleman, courteous and affable 
in his deportment, and kindly in his feelings. His personal appearance was 
striking, and impressed one with the idea that he was a great soldier, which 
he proved himself to be. He was wounded at Chapultepec.” 


ie 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


We had used Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin grammar so long, and 
found it so available for ordinary purposes, that, although we were not blind 
to its defects, we hardly thought that a better grammar, or one even equally 
as good, could be written. We were therefore very agreeably surprised to 


| find, upon taking up Prof. Harkness’s book, that it was superior in nearly 


These 


* “A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 
fessor in Brown University.” 
*A Latin Re 


By Albert Harkness 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1865. Pp. 3 
ider, intended as a companion to the author's Latin Grammar. With 
vestions, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Albert Harkness, Professor in 
New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1865. Pp. 212. 

**A Common-School Grammar of the English Language. By Simon Kerl, A.M.’ 
lyison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 3o0. 


Ph.D., Pro 


). 











rences, Sug 





Brown University.” 


1905. Dp. 





qualities are 
re nt in even 
teacher. 


at once noticeable, and there is a lucidity of 
the smallest details which commends it 


The definitions are all compact and well stated, 


arrangemen 
to the ust of 


contain just ¢ 


and are unencumbered with useless verbiage. The rules are gen ol with 
the exceptions carefully arranged under systematic heads. Man t 


‘d or omitted which really contained 
to be learned, the peculiarities of which could more readily be ascertained 
by the student from the dictionary. Such are the lists of defective, redund 
ant, and heteroclite nouns. But, so far as we have found, nothing of import- 


ance is omitted. The endings in declension and conjagation are printed in 


words are abbreviat nothing 





heavier type, and present at once to the eye the formation of the various 
cases and tenses. In the declensions the whole subject of gender has been 


carefully studied, and the rules and exceptions are systematically arranged ; 
much care also has been given to the rules for the formation of cases in the 
third declension, and the irregularities are all noted. A new feature is added 


toa school grammar by the introduction of a comparative view of all the 
declensions, with a close analysis of their endings, and the demonstration of 





the manner in which the five declensions grew out of one from the e hange ‘Ss 
occasioned by contraction of vowel and consonant stems. <A similar view is 
also given of the conjugations, with a reference to one simple original form, 
with changes arising from contraction. ‘The irregularities in the tense-tor 





mation of vi given with better system and in smaller compass than 
in any other grammar we are acquainted with. The rs a words 
very well treated, although endings are occasionally omitted which are either 
of frequent or are found in or two common words. 
Among such omissions are tlie abstract ending -edo, the noun of place formed 
from the supine stem by adding -ori and the characteristic ive end 


ros are 





ion of Is 


occurrence some one 


iit, adjyect 





ings -atuis and -icivs. The composition of words is a subject that we would 
gladly have had handled at greater length and with fuller detail. 


It is in the 
it has not the al 


syntax, howe we r, that this grammar is especially 
undance of e xan} 
l so particularly 

and the question 
what examples are given 


superior to 
found in Zumpt, nor are 
but there is a plan which far out 
is thus more lucidly solved in 
carefully selected and illustrate 
the points. ‘The theory Latin syntax is first drawn out, and then the 
syntactical relations of all the parts of speech, nouns, adjectives, verbs, ete. 
are investigated, which is really a simpler arrangement, though less lo 
than a consideration first of the subject and all its modifiers separate], 
then of the and all its modifiers. In Zumpt and Andrews and 
Stoddard the principles of syntax are st one aiter another, as mere in 
dividual facts, with little attempt to give them connection and cohe rence. 
Here they all crystallize around some central idea. The difficul ject 
the subjunctive mood is a most excellent example of this philos phical mode 
of treatment. In no ordinary school grammar is this topic more thoroughly 
or more satisfactorily dealt with. Metre and rhythm might have 

sented in a better form, and some idea given, as far as is known, 
Latin poetry really was and how it was intended to be read. We 


others. es to be 
all the subjects consider 
weighs these « xcellences, 
fewer words ; are 


ot 





, and 
predicate 


ated 


t <1 





| een | re 
of what 
gret 


aiso Te 





that the work was not m: u le more comple te by the addition of some remarks 
and notes on spec) ial pee uliarities of some of the ditterent parts of speec h, es 
pecially of the distingui hing uses of various pronouns and adverbs. We 
are very glad, though, to commend this grammar to the public, for we con 


sider it quite an advance in the art of school-book writing 
he infl 


ne 


It is philosophi 





eal, and shows t uence of the latest results of phil Jovsical st 


The Reader 


dv 


lapted for its 


the same author is well ac 


purpose, 


not possessin ry the great merit of the Grammar. A uder, in leed, ought 
not to be used in any proper method of teaching Latin, Phe only really 
sensible way for boys :o study the ancient languages is the same in which 


udied, on the Ollendortt 
lan: ruage can be 
beginning at 
of words is 


be st 
principle. A 
using it, and by 


it a large 


languages should 


+] 
the 


all agree that tl modern 


one ¢ 


hie 
system, ynitainir same 
readily Pole wed and understood by 
speak and write simple sentences i 
and a good and continually enlarging acquaintance with the forms of 
and the modes of expression is gained. ‘The student is not overburdened at 
once with rules and exceptions and lists of irregularities, 
gradually as he needs the knowledge. 
reference and a systematic presentation of all the knowledge wl 
have been pre viously acquired in a simpler way. The use 


most 
eto 


Obtained, 


or 





stoc k 


words 





but learns all these 
A grammar has its use as a book of 
hich s] ld 


wuld 
of grammars and 


readers solely, and the disuse of Latin in speech or writing, has brought in 
a system of philological and grammatical study of the language, and has 


ys 


hindered an acquaintance with the literature. 
college education of late years and of a hundred ye: 


le -. « 
results of thre 


Then g 


Compare the 


irs agro. raduates 





kept up their knowledge of Latin and Greek, because they knew the jan- 
guage and could appreciate and understand the lite rature. Now, in most of 


our colleges, the students are drilled in verbal peculiarities, and are compelled 
to study grammar and nothing else, the works which they oan bein 


solely result is that tl 
the a sen 
tention to them, and 


bor k. Thev ao 


means to that end. The 
ine, but know nothing of 
have never paid at 
page of 


regarded almost as a 
undergo a fine mental dise ipl 
ments or sty! , wecause they 


generally uni Lb le to translate flue ntly a 








uthor’s 


the easiest 








not study the ancient tongues for their own sake, or to acquire 
knowledge that those lan; wages are the key to. The study becomes dis 
tasteful, and they gladly relinquish it. The method of teaching the a 
languages should be ree meide red and revised, and the study itself less 
regarded as a mere mental drill. It is well fitted to make a fine s ar, b 
not to make cultivated men 

The same considerations do not apply to the study of the Fi ig 
mar. This subject should be taught early and late, for a critica juiry 
into our own languave cannot be carried too far. Just as it is not esser 
tial to a cultivated man to have a minute and accurate knowl of the 
nice points of Latin grammar, provided he has a good and general } l 


edge of its literature, so it is most necessary to every person of broad 
to have a most perfect acquaintance with every nook ‘and corner of 








ation 


























For such study Mr. Kerl has made a very 
English grammar is better than anv of those w 
use, and deserves to supersede them It pres s 
the se facts and pr 1 ves W . is necessary 
know. There is enough here, if carefully stud \ 
make the scholar a correct speaker and wri 
insight into the theory of our la The book 
the lower grades on ind, there does Nn 
which can only be understood or profitably s } 
education has le consideral progress, ‘T . 
derivations is tr perhaps, rather too slightly, and 
language and the older and obsolete forms 
Pronunciation and orthography are briefly but s 
would have been better, if even for form's sal » have 
of the alphabet and of the soundg « | s we 
gular statement concerning syllables Every s ! 
or more vowels, or of one or more Wels d ‘ 
one or more Consonants Wi ve 1 t 
Ct ef t] ‘ \ < j mi 
n ihe v su Ww Classihe arr 
1e of conjug ae , 
stanti lly the sa svaten | ‘ ordini \ 
under different e: Ile gives us six ses 
the names of present, present-perfect, past, past-pe 
perfect, and tl tenses in the sul ve, t pre 
fect Hk has tl or nary i cative, subjpun Ve n 
moods, besides the inti ves al il pies If w 
of tenses as correct, Mr. Ker 1 nelatu t t 
eally goo ren ihications of V s Slik 
of time. ons of e the pres pas 
But the ct, and future-per as 
show the ne di ions of time and the st f 

















pleted action Would it not. then. be more pl - 
so-called tenses as « forms of the present. past 
pleted action 

In the Russian language, besides moods, tens 
what are called as fs, one of which ¢ 
aes n, and ot] < es I " 
; yj 
in present Vv oul rfeet, « / 
compound form, / t 
1 fs or fT s of this i we really ha I 
| tense the indefinite, J the ress 
el tie, J d te ; 1 the com] i « t 
Similar forms exist in the past tense; in the f 


wanting 
According to the author's theory of the tenses 
the subjunctive, m f 




















of the manner in which the pres expresses 1 
present time, are W t ‘ t why s 
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which the book was visited But the fact is, that all narrative works, and 
especially histories, are valuable only for their accuracy. If they want this. 
thev are good for nothing, let their BI\ le be what it may, and their accuracy 
has to be tested by the same rule as the credibility of a witness. If a wit- 
ness is mistaken or lies about half-a-dozen points of sufficient importance to 
have attracted his attention, a judge or jury is released from the trouble ot 
rigidly examining all his other assertions one by one. A cloud of untrust- 
worthiness is thrown at once over everything he says. In other words, the 
greatest strength of his testimony, like that of a chain, is that of its weakest 
point. In like manner, if a critic only dips into a book, and finds at hap- 
hazard even half-a-lozen important misstatements, errors of dates, of cita 
tions, or gross misprints, such as a careful and well-informed writer is not 
likely to have passed over, he is fully justified in advising the public not to 
buy or read it. He is under no obligation whatever to search every 
page for the discovery of proof, which would be merely cumulative, of the 
author's dishonesty or incompetency. : 

Mr. Gillett’s publishers thought proper after this to resort to a practice 
for the purpose of pushing his book which, however “ energetic” or “ enter 
prising ” “the trade” may consider it, ought not, in our opinion, to be permit 
ted, if he has the power to prevent it, by any writer who means, as all high 
minded writers ought to mean, to rely mainly on the merits of his work to 
secure its circulation. They issued, we presume with his sanction, a circular 
in pamphlet form, entitled“ Notices of the Press,” containing, first, a prelim- 
inary puff of the book by themselves, written in the usual extravagant style, 
a cross between that of the travelling showman and that of the “ explanatory 
notices ” which the dealers print for the edification of the people who come 
to see their“ great pictures on exhibition,” followed by extracts from twenty- 
nine reviews of the book, which had appeared in various journals throughout 
the country, most of them what-are called “ religious newspapers.’ Of course 
every one of them contained extravagant laudation, many of them just the 
kind of fulsome, ignorant flattery which to writers of real honesty, conscien- 
tiousness, and delicacy of feeling is the most loathsome of inflictions. 

We do not mean to say that every one of these “ notices” was the com- 
position of persons whose praise was worthless. Several of the journals 
from which quotations are made do make an honest attempt to criticize 
books, and when they fail, fail—as writers must now and then fail—through 
lack of knowledge rather than of high purpose. But the great majority 
were cut from weekly newspapers whose praise or blame of literary efforts 
is notoriously valueless, and which do not even profess to publish critiques. 
What passes under the name of “ literary criticism” in their columns is sim- 
ply puffs, put in either to oblige the publisher in return for his advertise 
ments, or for his civility in sending them the book, and is generally writ- 
ten by a “ man-of-all-work,’ who is ready to notice everything from Grote’s 
“ Plato” tothe last “ Child’s Book,” orelse by the editor himself, when he has 
nothing better todo. The worst offenders in this respect are the “ religious ” 
newspapers, and they are just the ones who were bound ex-officio to beslaver 
such a book as Mr. Gillett’s most plentifally with their ridiculous praises. 
We i.ave no hesitation in saying that the aid which this portion ef the ; 
lends every year to the sale of trashy books is one of the grossest and most 
repulsive forms of dishonesty known in trade. 

The “ North American Review " commented in strong terms on Mr. Gil- 
lett’s “ notices,” and although we think the reviewer was not, perhaps, suf- 
ficiently careful in discriminating between the two classes of critics whom 
the circular quoted, we think his general observations on the taste and 
morality and trustworthiness of this kind of advertising were eminently 
just and sensible, and not a whit too severe. 

“4A second notice” of Mr. Gillett’s work appeared in the “ Review” last 
July, charging the author with having plagiarized very extensively from 
Bonnechose, while giving references to other writers, and quoting various pas 
sages from the two authors in parallel columns in proof of the accusation. 
These passages, as they stand, do certainly seem to furnish pi imd Sucie evi 
dence of pretty extensive appropriation, not only of other men’s ideas, but 
even of their language, on the part of Mr. Gillett, aggravated by carelessness 
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ress 


in the stealing. 

To refute these charges Mr. Gillett, or some good friend of his, has pub- 
lished the pamphlet which lies before us. Seventeen pages out of twenty- 
eight are devoted to abuse of the “ North American ” reviewer, in the common 
newspaper style, He is “ignorant,” “shallow,” superficial ;’ guilty 
of “downright falsehood, coupled with slander;”’ “assuming,” “dull,” 
“ commonplace,” a “ pedant ;” he is “ uncomfortable in standing alone ;” he 
is “abusive,” “ undignified.” The author of the pamphlet “smiles at his 
irritation,” and so on, Finally, he is accused of being “ venal,”” though who 
was likely to pay him for attacking Mr. Gillett’s history does not appear. 
Ten pages only are devoted to the refutation of the charges against Mr. 
Gillett’s literary honesty, The sum and substance of it is that wherever 
Mr. Gillett has copied Bonnechose, Bonnechose had himself copied L’En- 
fant or Cochlaeus (not Cochleius, as the pamphlet has it), The “ North 
American” reviewer cites nine passages illustrative of his charges; the 
pamphlet cites six in reply, one of which is not quoted by the reviewer, and 
maintains, in the first place, that Gillett did not steal; that if he did, Bon- 
nechose and L’Enfant stole too; that where he does not refer to his authori- 
ties, it “was not necessary ;” that where he does refer to them, it is some 
times merely to show, not that he has followed them, but that he has exam- 
ined them. “The pamphlet is, on the whole, a silly production ; the style, 
tone, and temper would disgrace any man of education, and we sincerely 
trust that Mr. Gillett has had nothing to do with its appearance. We 
strongly recomm«e nd him, for his own sake, to suppress it. Such a defence 
: damn his, as this is just the 
lagiarist to retort on anybody 


would damn any book, and will certainly 
way in which we might « 3 yi expect a] 
who exposed him. 


ree 


A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp, 10th 


The Knightly Soldier. » 
By Chaplain I. Clay Trumbull. (Boston: Nichols 


Connecticut Volunteers 





ation. 


& Noyes. New York: Oliver A. Felt. 1865.)—Here is the story of a 
man, who, without love of war, became a soldier, and gave up to his 
country’s need peace, friends, ambition, and, at last, life; who died as he 
lived, purely, unselfishly, religiously. It is our pride and our joy that such 
a story cannot be new to any one who knows the history of our late strug. 
gle; that such a man is but one impersonation of the generosity which 
animated thousands of our war’s memorable and immemorable dead. But 
it is not the less to be studied for these reasons, but rather the more, for 
whoever reads this life of Henry Camp can hardly fail to have his faith in 
men strengthened, and all his good impulses quickened. There is elec 
tricity in good and great lives that makes their contact healthful and invig 
orating, and we commend this book to all people who lead little, and poor, 
and doubting lives, as an excellent tonic. 


The biography is written by one who was the closest friend of this 
knightly soldier in his life, and who, after his death, celebrates his goodness 
and bravery discreetly and well. Indeed, Camp is, for the most part, suffered 
to tell his own story, and to reveal his own character, in the constant 
extracts from his correspondence, from the letters to his family and to 
friends, in which he expresses himself always with easy and graphic effect, 
and with an unreserve and unconsciousness of great value to the reader. 
One learns much from this book which one cares to know of the feeling of 
men in battle and the dangers of war, as well as those objective phases ot 
the soldier's life with which books more commonly make us acquainted. The 
hero had nothing morbidly introspective in his nature, but he made that 
study of himself in the experiences of combat, of prison, and of flight which 
would naturally employ the thoughts of a man of quick intelligence, and he 
modestly and unambitiously noted the result in the familiar letters here 
given. Much that he wrote is now also valuable as contribution to the 
history of events, of which he was part; but it has chiefly the moral and 
wsthetic uses to which we have alluded. 

There is too much good sense and good taste on his biographer’s part to 
suffer anything like working up an interest in the progress of the knightly 
soldier, but the feeling is inevitably intensified as the narrative draws near 
its close with his death before Richmond, and the biographer describes with 
a true and manly pathos the last parting with his friend. He was oppressed 
with a heavy presentiment that Camp would not return alive from the 
attack into which he was going, and after once bidding him farewell could 
not resist the impulse to run after him and take yet a later leave. The 
chaplain says of himself: 

‘He turned once more to the left, and pressed on to overtake the major, whom he 
saw in the advance, pushing his way along toward the furthermost front of death. Every 
step was an effort. The struggle to reach his friend was almost as the hopeless chase 
in a nightmare dream. Oh for some superhuman arm io remove the intervening thicket 
ere the one or the other fell prostrate! At length they were side by side in the deadly 
race. As the chaplain Jaid his hand on the other’s arm, Camp turned with a loving look 
of glad surprise. * You said, Henry, that you could not realize you had a home in heaven. 
You do not doubt your Saviour, do you?’ asked the chaplain as they pressed on together, 
Camp's face lighted up inspiringly, all aglow with excitement, expressive in its story 
of tenderest affection, of true courage, and of tirmest faith. It was never more fair or 
bright or beautiful than in that hour and place of death, as the peerless Christian soldier 
said, with warmth and earnestness, ‘No, no! dear fellow! Ido not doubt. Ido trust 
Jesus, fully, wholly.’ With another good-bye the two friends parted.” 


Voices of the Soul Answered in God. By Rev. John Reid. (Robert Carter 
& Bros., New York.)}—There will naturally be some question with men of 
opposite opinions concerning the value and soundness of the ideas Mr. Reid 
develops in this book, but there can be no doubt with any one concerning the 
singular bad taste of printing in a preliminary note the praises bestowed on 
his work by two eminent divines to whom he had submitted it in manuscript 


| We are willing to believe that these praises are sincere, and are published with 


the consent of those who uttered them, but they are so evidently the expres 
sion of feeling not originally intended for publicity, that the note containing 
tiem reads like a violation of confidence, and forms for Mr. Reid a self-putt 
which prejudices the reader against him from the beginning. One instine 
tively resents the attempt to spring upon him a conviction of the book’s ex 


1 


' ° . . 
cellence before he has read a line of its author, and comes to doubt the 


quality of the untasted wine over which so much bush is so vain-gloriously 
flourished. But in spite of the weakness of this heraldic vaunt, it is a very 
admirable work, and the author reasons well of the nature of man in sin, 
and the demand of the human soul for divine pity, forgiveness, and repose. 
It is not a new thing to prove that humanity is not sufficient to itself in its 
highest needs ; that men neither reform nor save themselves ; yet this writer 
treats his theme with so much life and vigilance that he does not fail to 
awake in his reader the eternal interest which inspires all thinkers. His 
style is clear and pleasing, and his manner one in which nothing but the 
purpose of serving truth is visible. Even his errors, therefore, are respect 
able ; and in a work almost necessarily axiomatic, occasional lapses from a 
logical train of thought into mere commonplace sententiousness may be par 
doned. The introductory parts of the work, in which the author reasons of 
the nature of man, abound in the most careful observations of the principles 
and feelings which actuate him in evil; and the section devoted to study of 
the working of guilt is a most subtle and penetrative analysis of the subject. 
In many respects Mr. Reid’s manner must remind the reader of the em! 
nently simple and transparent manner of Robertson, the young English 
divine; but Mr. Reid lacks a certain affectionateness of appeal always pres 
ent in the logical processes of Robertson. 

It will have been inferred that Mr. Reid is of the evangelical school of 
theology. Theodore Parker is his antithesis, but not his bugbear ; he cares 
rather to build his own system than to destroy another's, and he makes 
sparing use of the worn-out terrors, though we noted in his book one wex} 
allusion to the torments of the death-bed of the wicked. The theologians ar: 
learning at last that men are to be touched by rebuke of their own ordinary 
bad qualities, and not by the spectacle of the sufferings of extraordinary 
sinners. 
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The Apple of Life. By Owen Meredith. (Boston: Ticknor & Fields.\— though there are two opinions still among artists as to whether it is a p 
The Angel of the Lord came to King Solomon with an apple plucked from trait of an emperor en Herewe or irely ideal work ; and as the int 
a tree in Eden that the king might eat it and live for ever; but Solomon, , ,. , ee ; . 

; — - . tations thinned out, the discussions were more energetic, the singular cireur 
considering that he was old, and that an eternal old age would not be a ; 
blessing but a curse, carried it to his beautiful young wife, who, in her turn, SMNces accompanying the interment a lding 1 a ue o the pu 
considering that life without love was nothing, even if youth and beauty character it assumed. Laid in a water-drain, on its back, its limbs tected 
could last for ever, gave the apple to Azariah, the king’s captain, her para- py pieces of marble guttered out to cover them the better, filled a i with 
mour. lhe honest soldier, who was troubled with the danger of loving a ; “- : y ; : 

1s . : ; . as fragments of sculpture, architectural ornaments and statuary, and ail pt 

queen, did not care to be perpetuated in peril, but to live his little time : . 


jollily and recklessly, and so carried it to the Egyptian courtesan; and she, tected by carefully chosen and laid slabs of travertine, forming a built-up 


reflecting that an eternity of shame and dishonor was not to be courted, and | sarcophagus, it had evidently been an object of tender car Six feet abovi 








that everlasting life could only be dear to a king, returned the apple to Solo- jt was a massive pavement of Porta Santa ble in blocks of about eigl 
mon. When the wrathful king rent his garment, and demanded of the een inche ur Ov that tl l f known a ruin | 
. . > eC ‘Ss square. ‘r thi he ¢ ris OT unkno ages of ruin and 1 
Egyptian who gave her the apple, he was aware that the Angel of the Lord aes a ‘ ae — as pei 
again stood beside him, and he gave back contentedly the Apple of Life into building had accumulated their protection to the secret, betrayed at las 
the hand of Death. the happiest accident for art which the century has met wit] 

The lesson is plain. The story reads like one from the Talmud, and it , : : , . Ani ee 
‘ le : < rhe first of October it was rais from its ancient bed and laid in 
is told by Mr. Robert Bulwer Lytton in a poem, which the reader shall vainly 

. poe PR ° ° . » Pog . oP nt ¢ » Pp »; whan ¢ + ‘ 

read for news. The poem is admirable in its way; but as the father in Tom on the ground floor of thi vazzo Pio, whence it was odin 


prose, so the son in poetry ; talent does its utmost, but fails of the last, fine to the Vatican. A jury of St. Lu Academy, composed of thirty-six 


success, being wholly unaided by genius. Old ideas tricked out anew ; old | artists and archeologists, met to determine what it was and what 
feelings rouged up afresii ; felicities filched from one poet ; arts learned from i lente sd ; The ] , 
, $ hn +e ys ‘ . . 8 absolute as well as comparative Value he large Majority of them gave 
another—the “ Apple of Life” is but a Dead-Sea fruit, after all. gta: ; oe % age 
; ii gel : ; as their verdict that it was a fine work of a fine epoch of Greek art—the 
IIome Heroes, Saints, and Martyrs. By T.8. Arthur. (Philadelphia: seiliiaaiaitier teil ths iain iad iat 3 aay oe 
P . at ‘ * p “er . . orit hat it as one ot f sf Works of the 7 sf period, and ‘ 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.)—As literature, Mr. Arthur's writings are scareely bees: al ‘cei we ‘ , 
' this nel can \] 
is « nal « 





worth consideration. His style is lifeless, the plots of his stories uninterest- !2C:lned to respect the opinion o1 majority 





ing, his abundant dialogue is flat, insipid, and undramatic to a reed that it was a young Hercules, and that he had been represented he 





surprising ag 









































degree. Hi ideas are commonplace, and he is absolutel) wit! out artistic ine the apples of the Hesperides 
effect. In one of the tales in the present collection, for example, he mars nm ‘+t is of tod of ; he ] 
alge _ e . ite : hat Is a period of art subs ent to the highest a ? 8 

the pathos of a scene of sickness by carefully describing the symptoms of Lat 3 of a perio \ i ‘ dev 

° ° ° « Ss - : , ‘ j » hye » hirt? ad + } + t+) yyltiy ¢ 7 
the disorder. His heroine is a seamstress, suffering from pneumonia, and US eVicent, and we have litt loubt bu iat the ultimate ju 
in referring to her he politely speaks of her as Miss Carson Nothing, in’ world will confirm that of the ry Short of the cons 
fine, could be worse than Mr. Arthur’s literature, and nothing better than) pjjdian. it ¢ sinly is not so purely 2 \ | 
his sentiment. Regarded as homilies, his domestic stories are blameless, and, a : Fits as a 

: ; , 1; compared in repose and majesty with the I n ma Ss, OF action an 

we dare say, do a great deal of good in cases which other preaching would , ©°™! ; a ws agen: al . 
not reach. We find it rather curious that an author of this sort should be | finish with the Torso of Apollodorus o1 Comoattal Ou Ae ay 
able to beguile us into reading stupid little ions of which we know the. of it seems to us (alwavs reserving a right tochange ou 1dement on seeing 
nd from the hegi sno hat . 1d he ahle va ane awmnathi “aS . 
end from the beginning ; that he should be able to move our sympathies by | it on its pedestal) carried a 1 WV nature—a 
the stalest and shallowest tricks imaginable; and we are half ashamed to ,. , . ‘ : ; 

. + 1 little into the conventional and « rat vnd vav fro. e perfect sim 
confess that we have read a great part of his book. We conclude that a) ‘*°° ™ - nventional and exargerated, and aWsy irom pe! Sl 
writer of indifferent merit need but be in earnest in order to appeal sue- | plicity which marks the best a Greek if certaimiy is, and of the ripe 1. not 
cessfully to the sympathies of readers, but do not on this account desire him | over ripe development of the great school; full of masterly execution ¢ r¢ 
to continue writing » hi tter be in earnest outside of literature le 
to con int wri ing. He had better be ve earnest outs le of literature, | source, and admirable in the knowledge and fidelity of its anatomy with 
which, after all, has some right to be considered as an end as wellasameans.;. . . ; ; : ei : 

being theatrical or ostentatious. One remarks the ordinary immense develop- 
a — ment of the lumbar muscles, which seem, however, a little pujly, wanting 
BOOKS RECEIVED. in muscular solidity, perhaps,—the head of the athlete with the prominent 
Rep-Court Fary. By Mrs. Henry Wood.—Sperca or GeorGe Francrs Trarn on | ridge of the brow, retreating and insignificant forehead ; the hea lently 
Int- INDEPENDENCE AND ENGLISH NEUTRALITY. Delivered before the ** Fenian Con mall. though actly how we cannot gat ee © 4] hole 
gress** al Fenian Chiefs” at Philadelphia, Oct. 18, 1865. T. Lb. Peterson & Lros., Smlail, Though exactly HOW sini We canl Say, owing to the loss of the whole 
Philadelph coronal region, which had apparently been cast separate, leaving the aper 
THE ADVENTURES OF A Frencu Boy. By Alfred de Bréhat.—Pavct Prescott’s | ture for the extraction of the core * at the top of the cranium, a wreath of 
Cuarce. By Horatio Alger, Jr.—CountTess Kate. By the Author of * The Heir of » ot ae a he = 
Redclytfe.’—Tuk LittLE GENTLEMAN IN GREEN. By Una Savin. Loring, Boston. aurel having concealed the junction, of which the traces evident Phe 
Tue Scortisn MinisTeR. From the Religious Tract Society, London. Henry Hoyt, | Manner In which the ball of ie eye Is rencered Is a Capital eXample ol 
> ‘ . : . 
Boston. masterly conventional —B, ( N sel tel in rill- 
REVIEW OF SENATOR DooLITTLe’s SPEECH ON THE RECONSTRUCTION OF REBEI a saanit ia : - talle ¢ ] ' 11} 
, : - hole he pupil, and Gone like Glottos QO, tells the whole he modelling 
States. By John Y, Smith. Atwvood & Rublee, Madison, Wis. aae SOO ey eee ees ae — Phe modelling 
ics . a , of the ridge of the brow, and of the f wad itself, giving the central por 
Hours aT Home. Edited by J. M. Sherwood. Vol. 1. Charles Scribner & Co., f the ridg allies v ALLL 4 t g ir t hntr por 
New York. tion of the ridge the prominence, is vigorously expressive ; and the muscle 
Gunpoat Sertes: Frank, the Young Naturalist; Frank in the Woods; Frank on markings generally are admirabl The surface markings of veins, finish 


a Gunboat; Frank before Vicksburg. By H.C, Castiemon. K. W. Carroll & Co., Cin De pe a i ae eae Nd i Teenie 2 ; 
cinnati: Hurd & Houghton, New York. ing Of hails, et¢., are Most ComMpiete ahd anatomical y correct, and the just 





: seat tial springing beard, coming only half-way dov e cheeks, is cut oi 
OLp Moruer Hvusearp. THE House that Jack Buitt. From Original Designs by SPMNgMNg Ve ard, coming only half-way dow cheeks, Is Cut 1n intagiio in 
H. L. Stephens. Hurd & Houghton, New York. the metal instead of having been raised in the casting. The lion’s skin was 

How To PLay Croquet. A New Pocket Manual. Amsden & Co., Boston; Jas. C.) made separate, and we are inclined to think was not intended for the po 
Pope, New York. . p : 


sition it was ultimately given, not so much from the fact that the arm under 











it is finished to the same degree of delicacy as the other parts, and gilded, 

Ky » A ft x but because the arrangements for holding it seem to be slight and not con 

Ine «ATs. templated in the casting: a rude hole is punched into the aru, indenting it 

aa considerably around, and it seems t t g ng was done. The 3 

THE RIGHETTI HERCULES. a sn atue of Hercules in the Brit I r quite the same 

Ir is not often that the summer quiet of Rome is broken in upon by such | jn a , but in which the skin is behi: e and separate trom it 





it of news as stirred in the Eternal City one day in August, 1864. Some) but our recollection of that work is 1 to say if it is a copy 
a bit n ) \ PY 


workmen digging to strengthen the foundations of the Palazzo Pio (now | of the Righetti statue or no, though it is so pronounced by an artist friend 





belonging to Car. Righetti) had struck upon the hand of a colossal statue | who is perfectly familiar wi th of thet 

and, digging a little further, found evidence which persuaded them that the The attitude cannot be determined with absolute certaintv—at any rate 

entire statue lay beyond. until it is raised—owing to the want of the left foot ; but it seems to us that 
It might have been a statue of Proteus, for the manifold story they told | Visconti, and, in fact, most 10se W have given their opinion on it, err 

—one saying it was bronze, another Corinthian brass, another gold, then | jn supposing it to have beet an attitade of repose. From careful exam 

bronze again of Roman mixture ; now a statue of Domitian, then of Commo- tion we are inclined to believe that the god was ri presented in motile 


dus, Pompey, any emperor, and then Hercules. In the want of other mat-! resting his weight on his right fuot as he lifts the left for a leisurely step 

ter of interest all the city talked of it and disputed about it. the distance taken in the last being scarcely the length of his foot), and 
Whatever it might be, there it lay flat on its back, thirty feet below the 

street level, one hand groping out into open air, as if to beg a lift into the © Vieconti att ee oe 

sunlight and the sight of man after its ages of darkness and oblivion. - on sy — 4, t L ~— lin Rome | ps iat the s atue was one of the 

Further digging determined it to be a Hercules, as all the world knows, | holes in the chest being made to let t! Te coed 


a defect t casting, **¢ 1 n those days,’ and 
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The weight is thrown too much over to the right 


pausing 
and the heel of the left foot is lifted, judg ng trom 
ball. 


_ trailing backward at a considerable angle ; 


r re pose ,; 


lightly on the toe and The club was held in 


resting 
and the action of 

flexors shows considerable power to be exerted on it, which could only 
» the case with the club in that position when he was pushing himself 


forward, using it as a staff rather than leaningonit. Again, it would hardly 


be that a man in repose would throw his weight on the right leg and foot 


at the same time: but, if leaning on the club with the right hand, would 


share the work with the left foot; and in either ease the arm holding the 
club would naturally fall towards the thigh and rest against it, while in 


+ 


this statue it is held off at a considerable distance and in a position which 
ion to keep it there if the attitude was one ot 


} 


be perfectly J 


would require a muse ular exert 


but which would ist to a man pushing himself along 


repore, 


p 
by a staff as he walked. The action of the gluteus and the muscles of the 
left lee generally indicate rather a lift of the limb than a pressure on it. 
The right sartorius and the rotator quadriformis (the latter marked strongly) 


show a swinging or rolling motion, as if the body were in the act of moving 
to another base of support, an hypothesis which the position of the head, alert 
and straight forward, confirms. But the shortness of the step indicates 
action leisurely beginning or ceasing, and as the bringing of the apples of 
the Hesperides was considered the closing feat of the twelve labors, we can 
only suppose that the latter was the intention of the sculptor. In this 
respect it resembles the Combattant, which also is shown as if in the act of 
changing position, and actually rendered in mid-motion, but as energetic 
and rapid as the Hercules is leisurely. It probably, then, represents the 
hero in the ideal moment of his life, his last work just finished, and before 
the rust of idleness has attacked his energies. 

The above analysis, if just, would indicate a perfection of art and knowl- 
edge of the human figure which would place the statue but little below the 
createst in most of the essential qualities of great sculpture ; and whatever 
may be determined about it in minor respects, it must stand as a noble 
expression of Gre ek genius—as one of the highest, but, we believe, not the very 
highest, which remain to us. Yet, considering the size, the perfection of 
preservation, as well as the admitted excellence, we venture nothing in 
saying that the century has brought to light no work so valuable, everything 
being considered. 

Of course, the circumstances of its concealment set all the antiquarians 
at work to determine what is unknown about it, and speculation has ex- 
hausted itself. In disinterring it a portion of the substructure of the theatre 
of Pompey was laid bare, from which it appears to have been hidden under 
the 
the 


level. 


ence inte 


of the theatre, towards its outer portion, to the right of 


spectator facing the scene, and about ten feet below the ancient 


The place of concealment thus led the archeologists to connect 
the statue with that dedicated 


by Pompey in the temple erected by him 


near the Circus Maximus, and spoken of by Pliny as the work of Myron ; 


and some are still of opinion that it is identical with that statue. But it is 
far from the Circus Maximus to the Campo de Fiori, and there are signs that 
the statue was dismounted in great haste. It was thrown down from its 
pedestal, striking on the upper part of the back, and it evidently struck 
squarely, as a hole is punched through the centre of the back by a stone or 
other object on which it struck, and the back itself across the shoulders is 
slightly broken in, while both arms are fractured as if from the shock of 
striking, the fractures being on the front of the arms, and reaching only a 
small part of the way round. To have thrown down—thus hastily and 
without other precaution against injury than that of choosing the safest 
position for it to strike in—this enormous mass of bronze, and then to have 
carried it so far, and buried it with such care, would hardly be consistent. 
It must have stood near to where it was buried, and the fact of its being 
where it was found ought to be considered presumptive proof that it 
And is not the work mentioned by 


The travertine which covered it seems to have been a part of the 


belonged in some way to the theatre. 
Pliny 
theatre, and the pieces of marbles guttered out to receive the round of the 
limbs have the appearance of having been cut for some architectural pur- 
pos The 


known facts that Hercules was the patron deity of Pompey, and that he 


», and selected for this later use on account of their peculiar shape. 


erected many statues of the best workmanship, render it more than 
likely that one of the principal statues of his theatre was a Hercules, 
and that the 


probability that among the “ 


one in question is such.* We know, too, apart from the 


artifices ’ mentioned were many Greeks, that 
about that period many excellent Greek artists did come to Rome—Pliny 
mentions several ; and we find Greek work continually in Roman portraits, 


***Pompeius Magnus in ornamentis theatri mirabiles fama ag effigies, ob id 
iventius magnorum artificum ingeniis elaboratas.’’—Plin. Hist. Nat., vii.: 3, 2. 


especially on gems, while also Pompey brought many works from Greece to 
decorate the buildings, as, for example, among others particularly mentioned, 
the Hercules by Myron. But, besides the reasons above adduced, the state 
ment of Pliny which alludes to that statue,* whether true or not, would 
scarcely be said with the Righetti Hercules as a text, since, if formalism 
there be, it is on the side of grace rather than ugliness. Nor does this statue 
agree in character with the signed Myron in the Vatican. 

The left foot lacking, there being no trace of it to be found, as it proba 
bly adhered to the pedestal, the presence of the other apparently broken off 
before the inhumation, as the iron on which it was cast and the masonry 
core appear to have broken off with the bronze just below the ankle, with 
the presence of all the other fragments in the pit, show that it was not 
merely as valuable material that it was secured, as the smaller fragments 
might have been carried away ; while the care taken to preserve it from 
injury in the ground would be useless to mere bronze, but very natural to a 
reverenced statue. We should deduce as the probability, from all these facts, 
that it was concealed from some public enemy, an enemy at the same time 
of the religion by which the Hercules was cherished. From any pagan 
enemy there was nothing to be feared for the statues of the gods, since none 
of the enemies of Rome carried them away, and we must look to the first 
coming into power in Rome of the Christians as the probable date of its 
inhumation. The presence of fragments of fine architecture with the 
statue would indicate previous ruin of the public buildings, while the size 
of the excavation and the time necessary to make it, even in the greatest 
haste, would render concealment unlikely if not impossible—an indica 
tion of public sympathy with the concealment, and, therefore, of its being 
performed while the city was threatened from without, and before even 
the general prevalence of Christianity. Visconti, to whom we are indebted 
for the collection of authorities, fixes it during the fifth century. 
was first sacked by the Goths in 409. 


Rome 
This would account for the 
ruinous condition of the theatre, and the fragments in the pit; the next 
invasion was in 455, by the Vandals under Genseric, wno were Arians ani 
mated by a fierce hatred of the false gods and their memorials, and as they 
are reported by Procopius to have even plundered the palace of the em 
peror of its copper vessels, we may conceive that the statue of Hercules, 
being so richly gilded as to pass at first sight for gold, was far from safe 
from their ravages. It seems most unlikely that the hiding of the statue 
was later than this, and we may safely reckon, then, that it has lain where 
it was hidden for fourteen centuries, and though, when first discovered, 
encrusted with a coating of earth and fragments of stone, which required 
great force to separate them from the metal, and under this a formation of 
oxide which promised little else than a pitted and corroded surface, showing 
only the intention of the work, on the cleaning up it proved that the leaf 
gilding was preserved for at least five-eighths of the surface, and the model 
ling is almost as delicate as when finished. 

A few words on the terms of sale and the effect of them on future exca 
vations may not be amiss. It is generally known that Roman law forbids 
the exportation of antique works of art without permission of the Govern 
ment, which, while avoiding any declaration of a right to seize private prop 
erty, makes it almost worthless to its owner until the consent to export has 
been given. But in the case of the work being of very great value, this is 
never given, and therefore the Vatican gets all the best things at its own 
In the case of the Hercules there is no doubt that the statue 
was ridiculously under-estimated or that either of the principal governments 
of Europe would have given double the maximum price named by the jury 
—little more than £10,000. But such a price being beyond the means of 
the Roman Government to pay, it is evident that the owner is directly de 
frauded of a portion of the value of his property by being obliged to sell it 
for the low price it could give, and this through a regulation which has all 
the sanction of legality. The Government does not claim any ownership in 
it beyond a sort of waif-tax, since the title may be transferred to any one in 

tome, but it will not be allowed to leave the city at any terms, no matter 
by whom it is purchased. 


terms. 


It may be good local policy to retain all great 
works in Rome ; but what kind of justice is it, and what must be the effect 
of such a policy on exploration if not to discourage it by the uncertainty of 
adequate reward even when successful? If to-day the Roman Government 
pays half the trade-price, to-morrow it may pay only a quarter, but will have 
the same policy of forbidding the exportation of art treasure-trove. When 
we consider the number of valuable works already found and the probable 
unexplored quarries, does it not seem a wiser policy to offer every induce 
ment for excavation? Will not the owners of property in which works of art 


* “ Nondum Myronis signa ad veritatem satis perducta, jam tamen que non dubites 
——- dicere. Pulchriora etiam Polycleti et jam plane perfecta, ut mihi quidem videri 
eolet.”” 
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are supposed to be hidden wait for a more liberal régime before adventuring ? 
It is not long since a gentleman resident in Rome, presenting a picture to the 
What, 


? and who will 


National Gallery, was absolutely refused permission to send it away! 
under such circumstances, are works of art but dead propert; 
venture into investments on the chance of reward by the Roman Govern- | 


ment? 
oe 


MUSIC. 


BROOKLYN 
SOCIETIES. 


THE FIRST CONCERTS OF THE 


MONK 


AND NEW YORK PHILHAR 


Tre Brooklyn society gave their first concert of the season on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 28. 


flat major, No. 4, 


The orchestral works presented were the symphony in B 
ot 


and the grand polonaise from the music for “ Struensee,” 


Beethoven, the overture, “ Prometheus,” by Bargiel, 


by Meyerbeer. The 
and Mr. Mills, 


The fourth symphony of Beethoven, often as it has been played here, 


solo performers were Bellini, Miss Kellogg 
was never rendered so well as on this occasion. Mr. Bergmann displayed his | 
own skill as a leader, and brought out the fine qualities of his well-selected 


orchestra. They played with more intelligence and feeling than ever before 


| 
The Brooklyn concerts have for the last year or two been better than those | 
| 


given in New York. It has been the practice there to have but one leader 
for the season, and the players have been habituated to be guided and led 
by one man. The New York concerts were led alternately by Mr. Berg 
mann and Mr. Kisteld, and the seciety was divided in its support, and actu 
ated somewhat by personal feelings of regard and jealousy for the two men 
The partisans of one did not feel that they could play well under the leader 
ship of the other, and there was not the unanimous spirit which should 
We 
are glad this state of things has ended, and that it has ended in Mr. Bere 
mann the With much for Mr. 
think Mr. Bergmann far more fitted to 


animate the orchestra so that it should be one vast living instrument. 


being made permanent leader. respect 
Kisteld’s knowledge of music, we 
conduct an orchestra. He is more careful in study and rehearsal, and feels 
the music more strongly—at Jeast his sympathy acts through the orchestra 
much more efficiently on the emotions of the listeners than ever Mr. Eisteld’s 
did. The 


directors have always taken care to engage some of the best attainable 
talent 


In one other respect the Brooklyn concerts have been superior. 

for the vocal and instrumental solos. The New York society has 
thought principally of its dividends, and has relied either upon the volun 
tary contributions of resident artists, or has engaged inferior singers at a 
low price. 


The fourth symphony was written by Beethoven just after the failure of 


} last workings of his powerful mind, before it 





his opera in the year 1805, or, more probably, in the earlier part of 1806. It 
was perhaps intended as a statement of the questions then in the composer's 
mind, and ananswer to them. His spirit was then in a cloud: musie which 
he had drawn from his inmost soul had been misunderstood, and liad been 
rejected by the public—who had previously understood and sympathized 
with him. The symphony begins with an impressive adagio, in slow, deep, 
measured tones, pierced by a single questioning voice, finding no answer 
but sighs. The question wanders from the violins to the flute, and back, thi 
flute takes it to its ¢reatest hight, and then all sinks down again into the dul 
B of the brass instruments, with the string accompaniment with which it 
began. Then comes the answer, and then a feeling of content and quiet 
But from content arises joy and exultation after a short struggle of conflict 
ing feelings. In the minwet, the trio, and the finale, these fe elings rise to 
their height. The symphony is a page from the history of Beethoven's life, 
showing his progress from gloom and despondency to enjoyment and hay pi 
ness, in giving himself up again tonature. It does not tell us, as it has to 
some, a tale of melancholy and successful love. It expresses rather the con. 
flict of the soul with the gloom of distrust and despair. 

Bargiel is one of the modern German writers who are little known here 


His 


express certain feelings and ideas regarding that long-suffering, divine man, 


“ Prometheus’ overture merely adopts the form of an overture to 


ny 


Prometheus, without being intended as an introduction or a prelude to any 
drama or other piece. It is a work displaying fine imaginative power and 
is clearly written. We have promise of hearing it again this winter, as wel] 
as a symphony of the same composer, which will introduce us more thor- 
oughly to his merits and characteristics. 

The first concert of the New York Philharmonic Society was given on 
Saturday evening, November 4, to an audience small on account of the rain. 
The orchestral pieces on the programme were Schumann's sy mphony, No. 4 
Op. 120, in D minor; Liszt's symphonic-poem, “ Mazeppa,” and 
overture to “ Leonore,” No. 3, in C. Mr. Mills played as sol 
Etude in C sharp minor, and a Tarentelle by himself, and, with t] 


> 1 ’ 
Beethoven's 
( 


ation. GO] 


a posthumous concerto in C by Mozart. Lotti was to have sung, but 


prevent d by illness. Lis abs« nee, howe ver, Was not much to be regrett 
The progamme was thus rather meagre in quantity, and only made up 
it by the quality of the pieces 

The symphonies of Schumann are all well known her 
been given over and over as The 


the others—the one in 


,as they have 


rain vear after year atest one is 


ol 


not so interesting as some 


was written just at the close of Schumann's career, and displ 


a very beautiful Romanza and Scherzo, but ni 
slow movement, and the subsequent triumphant burst of the i 
The great piece of the evening was the symphonic-poem of Liszt 


Ma 


zeppa.” It was suitably placed to be compared with the overture of Beet] 


ven, Whom many ul 
he 
ndmit to be a great composer, and to follow closely in th 
This 


and Liszt they abhor, in the interest of goo 


tra-classicists regard as the realest thiaster of music 


and with the symphony of Schumann, whom the 


is their last bound. Beyond this they CAN see Not! 


i musk 


Sil) 


And the great objection they make to th 


* Mazeppa” is one, is with regard to the 7 


We would not say that the votaries of th 


besides 


form ; but they certainly seem to make thi nsideration 


and 


ged 


their first condenination of the works of tl ‘hool rests on the all 
ground of their formlessness. 


Now the forms which are so hallowed 


by 
in 


. ‘. J + } +] } 
posers are, orchestral the svbipl 


hiusic b l ‘ 
piano music the sonata. All these forms are pr 


reh 


nearly all minuet—and t 


dance or the ma form—some of the 


ol 

he sonata 
Usu: 

intervenes ; 


the 


usually in a different key. 


lection of 
three or four of these forms lick move 
ment; then a slow ry quick one is 
introduced, and then first 


subje time, but 
these 


to 


‘ 
ot 


movements, and was intended, as relude 


t whicl 


nich 


an 
opera or adrama. Now, however, it is not to 


be treated at great length as an original piece, without gard to anything 
following. Itis evident that these tf their nature and from the man 
ner of alternation of mx } 


repetition of 1] 


rather to retard than t 


» aid the expression of t] 


ct cannot be ec 


tions from the 
bits must be arbitrarily arranged 


elit ) 
of this Pro¢ 


I rustean treatment 


are ciung to. The 


out of what wa 


lich great Composers mi 
them, and which s s0 wore 


difficult 


as 
,and almost succeeds ne i 


ain d ies pro- 
dbythem. Asthe composers of the on period emancipated them 
selves from the old forms which osers of 


f 
h to free the ] rom the binding forms left 


whom 
Liszt is a 
Mozart 


tvpe wis 
YI 
Beeth« 


poetic definite subject. 


by 
and ven, and introdu of 


ceveiopment a 


Such a subject cause of 


complaint. 
they cry out against, music hich we have to have 


a written explanation to comprehend 


‘ Programme-music ” 


Music is indeed a language of the 


u 


emotions, but emotions can be definite, ly as well to have some 


is 
. v 
ceTtain suvject 


1Ce¢ 1 


ings by words 


which appeal musician tries to 
express them by sounds which directly. This is 
Liszt does in “* Mazeppa,” and the name which he has chosen of sym 


is as expressive of his intentio the form is of his ideas. 


» series of twelve 


which were published in 1856 


once the subj 


ct ot 


Preludes’ 


much ad 


‘Les 


have been 


which is “Hamlet,” have 


t are better 
The theme of 


‘tor Hugo in 


works than this, which is an 


enlargement of a * Mazeppa” is not the poenl 


of Byron, but * Les Orientales.” 


The pu ce 
commences wit! 


d‘haleine, 
de poudre, 


lissant de br 
eer] dre, 


r nuayg } 
Volent avec les vents 


ou ent 








ly rendered by the cymbals, with which horse and rider 
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start on their rapid course ; through valleys and over mountains they wael HURD & HOUCHTON, 
they are but a speck in the desert sands, they fly through the woods, which i. : : 
401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


troops of wild horses through which they madly rush. At last the sun goes | HAVE NOW READY: 


crash and echo behind them ; they cross swollen streams, they fall in with | 


down, the birds of prey gather in flocks, night comes, the weary horse falls, | , 


MR. AMBROSE’S LETTERS 


PMS ON THE REBELLION. By Hon. Joun P. Kennepy. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50: 
genius, - | 1 vol. 16mo, paper, price $1. 


and the rider lies swooning on the ground to awake and find himself king. 
Such is the story of Mazeppa, which is here made symbolical of man carried 
away by 
“Tl crie épouvanté, tu poursuis implacable. } r _ p 2 )yr a <oTaP aN 
Pale, épuisé, béant, sous ton vol qui l'accable | THE PARENTS’ ASSISTANT ; 
I} ploie avec effroi ; 
Chaque pas que tu fais semble creuser sa tombe; 
Enfin le terme arrive ... . il court, il vole, il tombe. 
et se reléve roi!” | 11. 


nm s . , ‘ se THE FABLES OF ESOP. 

lhe work is one of great power, and is a remarkable piece of instrumen- | Witt II's Appl E 

F ia ; Se sie : ¢ - , | With Croxall’s Applications. Embellished with 110 engravings designed by H. W. 
tation. The burden of the subject is chiefly carried out by the wind instru-| Herrick. Fine sailen. printed on tinted ye! from clear and handsome type. 1 vol. 


ments and the bassos, the violins and other strings having little to do but | CT°W® 5vo, cloth, bevelled, $4; full gilt, $5; half Roxburgh, $6. 


| OR, STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Maria Epcewortu. Riverside Edition, with ei 
new illustrations designed by H. W. Herrick. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 


} 
rhit 


to fill in their coloring. It was well and carefully played, with the exception av 


} 
ta al ry ’ war >, om aI - 

that the harp was left out entirely, for reasons best known to the pockets of | THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 
the members. | Told in Verse. By Richarp Henry Stopparp. With four illustrations in colors from 

pe * P ; : — | designs by H. L. Stephens, and illuminated cover designed by John A. Hows. Uniform 

I'he overture to “ Leenore ” was the third one written for that opera. The | with * Red Riding Hood.” Quarto, paper cover, price $1. 
first had depicted the mild gentle image of Leonora; in the second or the | - 
third, which is a mere enlargement of it, Beethoven was further in feeling MARY GAY: 
from his opera. His ideas of Leonora are changed. He now regards her as | op, WorK For Girts. By Jacos Asgort, author of * Rolla’s Tour,” etc. The series 
a heroine, and the overture is written in a triumphant tone which would ‘ee wi ay ted Ww a. ae. bad epeing. ae for Summer,” * Work for 

. - ul fi é ; Autumn, ith illustrations by H. W. ‘rrick. Cloth, per set, price $3 40. 

speak almost of Joan of Arc, but which badly falls in with the aria of Mar- | F _ i sitieiiteaieet 
VI. 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF J. H. VAN DER PALM, 


D.D. Translated from the Dutch by Rev. J. P. Westervelt. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pric: 
derision from the contemporary Vienna critics, and the air of deliverance —— 


cellina and the duet with which the first act opens. It is a beautiful sym- 
phonic work, but no overture which introduces us to the opera. In it are 
introduced the air of Florestan, the trumpet signal, which called forth such 


which immediately follows it. This air is wanting in the second overture. 4 
pg ee StI s : i NEARLY READY: 
This anticipation of the opera, which subsequently has become so common, is 
bad in an introduction, however well it might do in an epilogue. The trum- > “4 
. . . . r : R H. wr T ‘ + 

pet signal, for instance, is quite meaningless. We have only space more to BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 

, » conce f Mozart. which was beautifully plave 7 A brief Biographical Dictionary, compiled and arranged by Rev. Cuar.es HALE, B.A., 
allude to the concerto of Mozart, which was beautifully pl iyed with Mr. | with additions and corrections by William A. Wheeler, M.A., associate editor of Web 
Mills’s clear and always correct touch. | ster’s new “ Quarto Dictionary,” etc., etc. 1 vol. 16mo. 





vill. 


THE SOUL—Question of Immortality, Foreseeing, and Fore-| A CYCLOPADIA OF BIOGRAPHY. 


: . on 22 . . » . . | A record of the lives of eminent persons. By PARKE Gopwin. New edition, with : 
x , at is 9 » HRE ILO ' , 0 ea . f . ,' ARKE = ¥ a 
spewing What is Life? In November No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 2 cents. | supplement brought down to the present time by George Sheppard. 1 vol. crown Svo. 


Ix 


JOMINI’S LIFE OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. | MOZART’S LETTERS. 


| Edited by Dr. Nou.. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. i6mo. 
MILITARY AND POLITICAL LIFE OF THE EMPEROR x. 
NAPOLEON. CHASTELARD. 


' A tragedy. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, author of “ Atalanta in Calydon.” 
By Baron JOMJNI, vol. 16mo. (From early sheets. ) 


XI. 
General-in-Chief and Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor of Russia. Translated from the , — 7 oO ns 
a are SOCTE 

French, with notes, by PICTURES OF SOCIETY, 

, Tal Grave and Gay. Elegantly illustrated from designs by Millais, Pickersgill, C. W. Cope, 
sLE LL. D., : \ oe gantly g ‘ ° gill, C. ] 
mV. Be, Sel J. D. Watson, George Thomas, etc. 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, $10. , 

Major-General U.S. Army. 4 volumes royal octavo. | “a 
WITH AN ATLAS OF 60 MAPS AND PLANS, TALES AND EXTRAVAGANZAS. 
£25 00; Half Calf or Morocco, $35 00; Half Russia, $37 50. " - . . : ‘ 

oo uf or Morocco, $35 00; Half Russia, $9 By Tuomas Hoop. With numerous illustrations on wood from his own designe. 

omnes Crown Svo, $2 25. 

“The Atlas attached to this version of Jomini'’s ‘ Napoleon’ adds very materially 
to its value. It contains sixty maps illustrative of Napoleon's extraordinary military 
career, beginning with the immortal Italian campaigns of 1796, and closing with the | — 
decisive campaign of Flanders, in 1815, the last map showing the battle of Wavre. | NEWSDEALERS, BoOKSELLERS, NEWSPAPER READERS, AND BooK READERS 
These maps take the reader to Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Germany, Moravia, Russia, | 
Spain, Portugal, and Flanders, and their number and variety, and the vast and various 
theatres of action which they indicate, testify to the smenaane extent of Napoleon's THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
operations and to the gigantic character of his power. They are admirably prepared, 
being as remarkable for the beauty of their execution as for their strict fidelity as il- | OF NEW YORK, 
lustrations of some of the greatest deeds in the annals of human warfare. They are 
worthy of the work to which they belong, which has been most excellently presented, | : é otha 
typographically, and deserving of the place which it has taken in Mr. Van Nostrand’s | NEWSPAPERS, DAILY AND W EEKLY, 
noble and extensive library of military pubdlications.”’—Boston Daily Advertiser. MAGAZINES, BOOKS, DIME NOVELS, 

a CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, PUBLISHER, SCHOOL-BOOKS, ENVELOPES, 
192 Broapway. | PENS, WRITING PAPERS, 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the prices annexed. 


Are informed that 


Is ready to supply, at the earliest moment and on the very lowest terme : 


And everything wanted by a Newsdcaler or Bookseller. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for November—now 
ready—contains articles on Physiognomy, Physiology, Ethnology, Phrenology, and Printed Trade Lists, 
Psychology, with Portraits, Characters, and Biographies of distinguished men. Also | describing the nature of the News Business, how to do it, names of Papers and Maga- 
on Free Trade and Protection; On Love and Lovers. The Soul; Beauty, Vigor, and 
Development. Celibacy. Moral Philosophy, Instinct of Animals ; ries a Pereaee 
Trust: Religious Fervor without Honesty; Answers to Correspondents. New Books, | " a6 lyk =, Aw BIEUwre 7 IANTY 
ete. Only 20 cents. Newsmen have it. Address Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 | THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
Broadway, N. ¥ 


zines, with their prices, etc., will be sent FREE to all who ask for them. 


119 and 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
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BY HERMAN GRIMM 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 
THE GERMAN BY FANNY Euizanetu BUNNETT 
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OF 


Two Volks. Crown svyo, $5 00. 
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What 1] : ») want 


TO CLERGYMEN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES THE STANDARD HISTORY OF THE WAR 


trated with over 150 





As editor of Tae LittLe Corporat, I hope to induce Ministers to favor the cir-  « omplete in one large volume « r 1,000 pages, s lid ; 
culation of my paper among their children as a means of doing them good ; and I ask | fine portraits of generals, battle scenes, maps i diagranis work has no rival 
each one to send me the name of some intelligent and respectable lady (for whose ~ gee : - “9 oF feel pao ! 
integrity he can vouch), who will be willing to energetically canvass her ou igi rms s JONES BROS. & CO.. P iphia. Pa.: ¢ : i. Obi * B “7 

Mass LER, McCURDY CU., « co. I St. I =, M 





borhood for subscribers to Tue LirTLE CoRPORAL. 
‘irculars, ; y —_ +1" ° a ° or 
NOSES—Their Significance, Moral Philosophy, Dictionary of 
centage allowed to canvassers ; Phrenology and Physiognomy, li cuts. Instincts of Animals, Suns! Cosmogony, 
half price. Tobacco, in the November number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cents, or 
Address as above stated. $2 a year 


Any Minister addressing me, as shown above, will receive by next mail ¢ 
showing the opinions of the Press, and will also be informed in relation 
and may also obtain the paper for his own 





The N 


NOW READY. 
COLDEN-HAIRED CERTRUDE. 
THEODORE TILTON’S STORY. 

BEAUTIFUL MARRIAGE 


IN MARKET. 


A NEW AND CERTIFICATE, 


THE FINES THE 


Price Cents. 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
37 Park Row, N. Y. 


INTEGRITY.—Whom to Trust ; 
November No. of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


Honesty, Can they Co-exist? See 


2) cents, 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
’ 1 
for the foilowing, viz.: 
STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 
Of theze we have an immense assortment, including War Scenes, American and Foreign 
Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., ete.; also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 
~ublic or private exhibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 

G2" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 49 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUSAND different subjects, to which addi- 
tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 
550 Statesmen 
130 Divines, 


125 Authors, 
50 Prominent Women. 


100 Lient.-Colonels, 
250 Other Officers, 

75 Navy Officers, 
125 Stage 


3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


100 Major-Generals, 
200 Brig.-Generals, 
275 Colonels, 

40 Artists, 


including reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Cata- 
logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders. 

G2 Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 18 pictures, 75 cents. 

g-@"_ The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


BEAUTY, VIGOR, and DEVELOPMENT, by Gymnastic 
exercises, by walking, rowing, swimming, riding, ete., in November No. ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Weents. $2 a year. 


1,000 ACENTS WANTED. 
A SPLENDID CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY FOR ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


An Agent wanted in every town to sell the popular and beautiful Maps and Charts 
Send for Catalogue giving full particulars. 
GAYLORD WATSON, 
Successor to Poetps & Watson, 
16 Beekman street, N. Y. 


published by Gaylord Watson. 


Address 


OUR LEADING GENERALS—Portrait, Character, and Bio- 
graphy of Major-Gen. James 8S. NeaLey; Father of Grace Darling; Henry Stiff; Earl 
Shaftesbury ; The Sea Bear, in November No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 20cents, 
or $2a year. 

ALL WORKS ON 
Phonography, Hydropathy, Phrenology, Physiology, 
PHYSIOGNOMY, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, MECHANISM, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
ANATOMY, MEDICINE, AGRICULTURE, EDUCATION, etc., 
SUPPLIED BY 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


389 Broadway, N. Y. 


MEssrks. 


See our Special List of private medical works. AGENtTs WANTED. 


LOVE 


November No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cents, or $2 a year, 


Religious Fervor without | 


ation. 


DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
NEW AND ELEGANT Liprary EDITION. 
‘. 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
By ISAAC DISRAELI. 
With a View of the Life of the Author, by his Son. 
In 4 vols. crown Svo, cloth, extra (in box), $9; half calf, elegant, $16. 


AMENITIES OF LITERATURE: 
AND CHARACTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
By ISAAC DISRAELI. 
Edited by his Son, ‘the Right Hon. B, DisRaett. 
In 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, extra, $4 50; half calf, elegant, $S. 

These are admitted to be the most beautiful editions of Disraenit ever published, 
and have given a new enthusiasm to his most remarkable works. The varied learnin 
and research of the author are proverbial; and the unique titles convey a good idea ot 
the value and interest of the books. 


CONSISTING OF SKETCHES 


CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 
A very beautiful edition, in 5 vols., uniform with Disraeli. 
WIDDLETON, PuBLisHEk, 
19 Mercer Street, New York. 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
obtained at great expense, and forming a 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 
OF THE 
GREAT UNION CONTEST. 
Dutch ~ 
Pontoon Trains, 
Hanover Junction, 
Lookout Mountain, 
Chickahominy, 
City Point, 
Nashville, 
Richmond, Charleston, 
Petersburg, Etc., Etc. 
oo is interested in these memorable scenes. 
ust published by 
E. & H. 


Bull Run, Strawberry Plains, 
Yorktown, Deep Bottom, 
Gettysburg, Belle Plain, 
Fair Oaks, 
Savage Station, 
Fredericksburg, 
Fairfax, 


Mon ‘ 

Chattanoog 

Fort Mor 

Atlanta, 

Mobile, 
Etc. 


T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, New York 
Ge” Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


Science. 


THE meeting of the British Association for 1865 was commenced Sept. 
6, at Birmingham, and was attended by an unprecedented number of mem 
bers, including many of the distinguished geographers and travellers of dif. 
ferent countries of Europe. Mr. J. Phillips presided. 
occupied by the ceremonies of opening the Central Free Library of the city, 
after a breakfast at the Mayor's of above two hundred savans. Mr. E. You 
The president, in his 


The first day was 


mans and party were present from the United States. 
address, spoke of Birmingham as the place where Priestley analyzed the air 
and Watt obtained the mastery over steam, and of the society as uniting 
fresh discoveries and new inventions with the solid and venerable truths 
treasured and taught in academic halls and colleges. 

The meetings of the sections commenced the second day. In section F, 
“ Economic Science,”’ Lord Stanley presided. He remarked: “ Of the large 
class of human evils which are reparable as well as preventible, there are 
few to which the principle of inswrance may not be applied. Insurance is 


the opposite of gambling. The gambler, desiring to gain something which 
is not his, risks something of what he actually possesses. 


seeking to preserve what he has, submits to a certain small fixed deduction, 


The insurer, 


and so prevents a much larger possible loss. And whatever creates a sense 
of security is an element of human progress. In this light he looked upon 
insurance.” The president thinks the decimal system of weights and meas 
ures desirable, but not likely to be soon adopted. He wished the Board 
of Trade would assimilate the form of census to that of other European 
governments. Europe inclines more and more to become one community 
in thought and action. 

“ Mechanical Science,” Sir G. Armstrong presiding. 
read a paper on machinery for compressing air, and the application of it to 


Mr. Thomas Levick 
coal-cutting and other underground work. The air is conveyed to the ma 
chinery underground in four-inch cast-iron pipes, along the main headings, 
and thence in 1} inch gas-piping by india-rubber hose. 
The pick may be worked at any angle, and on 


The engine moves 
a pick which digs the coal. 
the upper, middle, lower, or any other part of the coal bed, by shifting it on 


the axis where it is keyed. A hand-wheel moves the machine forward by 





AND LOVERS—Matech Making; The Wife to her! 


Husband; Celibacy, an anti-Shaker View; A First and Second Love; Dreams, etc., in | 


bevel wheels acting on the machine wheels. A self-acting valve obviates 
many difficulties, and the steadying arrangement counteracts vibration 


‘caused by the blows. The machine has been applied to coal and Bath stone, 








The Nation. 


It prevents the exposure of life, and will perform a man’s day’s work in an 
hour. 

The president of Section A, “ Mathematics and Physical Science,” said 
that it is now established that the spots on the sun are at a lower level 
than the penumbre, and the facul at a higher; the photosphere or lumin- | 
ous surface is gaseous, and the spots appear and disappear according to the 
position of Venus. The central mass of the sun is less brilliant than the 
photosphere, but whether it is solid or not is not known. Of Mars it seems 
certain that the redder part is land, the greyer part sea, and snow is visible 
‘are believed to be 
The 


Luminous meteors and | 


in the polar regions. The temperatures of the latitud 
nearly those of the earth, the dense atmosphere retaining much heat. 
number of known minor planets is increasing. 
shooting-stars are now within the range of law and observation. The orbits | 
of comets are generally parabolical or hyperbolical. They do not belong to | 


our system. Many of the unresolved nebule appear to be gaseous. Pro- | 


605 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GOVERNMENT 


AND 


SECURITIES, 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


THE 7.30 POPULAR LOAN 
5 NASSAU STREET, 


(Continental Bank Building, near Wall Street). 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, COLLECTIONS MADE, 


essor Tyndall has separated the rays of light from those of heat, so as to | ALL KINDS OF UNITED STATES 


. . , . . } 
produce fire in a dark focus. Numerous improvements have been made in 


eye-glasses, and a very thin kind of giass has been manufactured. In geom- 
etry and algebra new schools have arisen in a few years tending to separate 
the two. Gutta-percha is inferior to india-rubber for insulating telegraphic 
conductors at ordinary pressures, but may be superior under great pressure | 
or under deep water. Itis believed that the Atlantic cable failed only through 
a mechanical accident. M. Claudct exhibited photographic pictures, through 
two lenses, which appeared to be in motion, from the known principle that 
the retina of the eye retains an image for a short time. 

The Chemical section had several interesting subjects submitted to them 
by theirchairman, Dr. Miller. Birmingham is the place where Priestley laid 
the foundation of modern chemistry by the discovery of oxygen, on the Ist 
of August, 1744. 


at Soho, by Murdoch. 


The first experiment in lighting with gas was made 
In Birmingham, Dr. Roebuck, a century ago, erected 
the first leaden chamber for making sulphuric acid, now the most important 
chemical manufacture of Great Britain. The need of scientific education in 


schools was urged. The “atomicity of elements” was regarded of funda- 


mental importance among the doctrines of chemistry. Elements are di 
vided, in reference to their atoms, into four classes; but it is a not infre- 
quent phenomenon that two bodies identical 
have quite different properties. 


discovered complex organic acids. 


in chemical composition 
A new nomenclature is needed for newly 
Improvements were made last year 
in preparing magnesium and in separating the newly discovered metals, 
ceesium, rubidium, thallium, and indium, Deville and Troost have proved 
that certain metals are permeable by gases at high temperatures. 

The Torquay cavern, and the report of its fossil and human remains, 





afforded the most interesting subject of the Geologicai section of the associa 
tion. This cavern, called Kent’s Hole, is about a mile east of Torquay har | 
bor, in a small, wooded, limestone hill, and has been known from time imme- | 
morial, but was first scientifically examined in September, 1824. Dr. Buckland 
afterwards prosecuted the investigations. A committee of the society have 
made systematic excavations, and some of the articles found were on the up 
per surface, and supposed to be 1,500 or 2,000 years old. Humanimplements 
are found with remains of the mammoth, the cave bear, and other animals ; 
no human bones, but pottery, bone implements, stone and metal ornaments, 
remains of fossils, etc. The excavations are to be continued 

In the section on Zodlogy and Botany, Mr. Jeffreys stated that there are 
about 520 species of testaceous mollusca (shell-fish) in the British seas, of 
which 80 are not found in Shetland. 
land and not in the Channel Isles. 


Probably as many more are in Shet 


In the section on Physiology, Dr. John Davey read a paper on the effects 
of scanty and deficient food, and said he had never known it to produce dis 
ease, and believed occasional fasting beneficial. Scarcity in Lancashire and 
Ireland does not produce disease ; and Welsh cattle are ill-fed, but hearty. 


GLOBE MUTUAL COAL COMPANY. 


ACTUAL COST TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
TO PARTIES SUBSCRIBING IMMEDIATELY, 
Shares,$8. Par Value, $10. 
WHICH ENTITLES THE PARTY TO ONE TON OF COAL AT THE ACTUAL COST. 
SEE PROSPECTUS OF THE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 
64 Broapway AND 19 NEW STREET, NEAR WALL. 


COAL AT 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 


56 WALL STREET, 





Issue, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world 


AND OTHER POPULAR 
FIRST CLASS SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD AT MARKET RATES. 


HOME 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

135 BRroapWay. 
Cash Capital, - - - - - - 

Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - = 
Liabilities, os = £ & ee = 


FIRE, 


OFFICE, 


$2,000,000 00 
3,765,503 42 
77,901 52 


MARINE, 
and 


INLAND 
INSURANCE 
Agencies at all important points throughout the Units 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRrestDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vick-PREsIDENT 
JOUN McGEE, Secretary 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary 
W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine 


d States 


Department 


Marine and Fire Insurance. 





METROPOLITAN INSURANCE OOMPANY 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $1,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - - - ° ‘ . - - 400,000 


This Company insures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
NLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 

Ir PREMIUMS ARE Parp IN GoLpD, Losses WILL BE Parip IN GoLp. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, or 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the premium, 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid 

SCRIP DIVIDEND, declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President. 
JOHN C. GOODRIDGE, Stcretary. 


STEDMAN, 
BANKERS 


EXCHANGE 


EWELL & CO., 
AND BROKERS, 
New 
Buy and Sell U. S. Securities, Gold, Railway and Petroleum Stocks, exclasively on 
Commission, with fidelity and despatch 

Four per Cent. interest allowed on deposit 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 


PLACE, York, 


oe 


8 subject to sight draft. 


Cash Capital, - . - - - - - - - 200,000 


WILLIAM B, DIXON, President. 
JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary, 





The Nation. 


Where | Can Ensure, 


I CAN ENSURE AGAINST, 


AND 


WHAT IT WILL COST ME. 


I CAN ENSURE IN THE 
NATIONAL LIFE AND TRAVELLERS’ INSURANCE CO., 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OPPOSITE HALL PARK, 
Authorized Capital, - - - Half a Million, 


AGAINST EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ACCIDENTS that can happen to me on Sea 
or Land 


CITY 


on the purely Mutual Plan, either by an Endowment, or a Life 


» Policy. 


I can ensure my life 
Policy, or a Ten-year Non-forfeiturt 


$265 secures a General Accident Policy for $5,000, with a Weekly Compensation of $25. 


$ 10 secures a Marine,Policy for $10,000 for a 
loss of life at sea from accident. 


$167 35 per annum secures an Endowment Policy tor $5,000, with profits payable 
at the age of 50, or at death to a person 2 years of age. 


voyage to any European port, covering 


$96 90 per annum secures a Life Policy for $5,000, with profits, to a person 25 years 
A Loan of one-third of the Premium, or Life, or Endowment Policy will 
bi given, if required, without note 


POLICTES ISSUED AT ONCE. 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED for General Accident Policies. 


Park Bank of New York. 


$2,000,000. $1,200,000. 
This Bank will issue Certificates of Deposit, bearing interest, on favorable terms. 
J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 


The National 


CAPITAL SURPLUS -+- + - - 


New York, Aug. 21, 1865. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


CHICAGO 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments for aterm of years made for Eastern Capitalists. Corporations and 


Estates amply secured by First Mortgage on Real Estate in Chicago and vicinity, with 
semi-annual interest payable at any point East. 
teal Estate purchased, managed, and sold for Eastern parties. 


Notes collected and avails promptly remitted. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


27 & 29 PrneE St., NEw York, 


7 3-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Govy- 


Has for sale U. 8. 
ernment Loans. 
CALHOUN, President. 

B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 


P.. ©. 
ANTHONY Lang, Asst. Cashier. 


NIACARA FIRE 
OFFICE, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 WALL STREET. 


$1, 000, ( 000 
27: 3,2 


INCREASED TO 
1865, 


CasH CAPITAL 
SuRpuivs, JAN. 1, 53 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Dividends paid in fourtec 


TMAN, Secretary. 


*n years, 248 per cent. 


JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 


PHENIX INSURANCE OOMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. 
“ 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


¥. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 


CASH CAPITAL : ea fa - ‘ 
ASSETS - - . : , 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STBPHEN CROWELL, President. EDGAR W. 


PHILANDER SHAW, 


CROWELL, Vice-President. 


Secretary, 


FIRST CLASS FIRE INSURANCE 
ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN. 
MARKET FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
37 WALL STREET, CORNER OF JAUNCEY COURT. 
CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 

ABSTRACT OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF DEC. 31, 1864, 
TOTAL ASSETS ae” se - - $414, 729 18 
Viz.—Bonds and Mortgages - - . . - $134,672 00 
Temporary Loans . - - - - ae : 92,630 00 


Real Estate 10,000 00 
100 Shares Mer. Ex “Bank 

Government Sec., value - 
Cash on hand - - . - - 
Interest due - - - - - 


. 5,000 00 

144,514 00 

- 18,042 34 

3,085 58 

6,785 26 
$15,995 92 
198,733 26 


“ere respe c table ps artie $ against 


Premiums due - - - 
PRESENT LIABILITIES . - - - - - - - - - 
NET SURPLUS . - . 
as heretofore, to insu: 
DISASTER BY FIRE 
At fair and remunerating rates; extending, according to the terms on its Policies, the 
advantage of the 


This Company will continue, 


PARTICIPATION PLAN OF THE COMPANY, 
pursued by it for several years past, with such great success and popul: irity, 
to its customers: whereby 
(75) SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT. (75) 
of the Profits, instead of bei ing withdrawn from the Company in Dividends to Stockhold 
is invested as a “SCRIP FUND,” and held for greater protection of its Policy 
holders; and Scrip, bearing interest, is issued to Customers therefor: thus, IN THIS 
COMPANY, those who furnish the business, AND PAY THE PREMIUMS, derive the 
largest share of advantages; and when the accumulations of the SCRIP FUND shall 


exceed 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
the e moe ss will be applied to PAY OFF the Scrip IN CASH in the order of its issue. 
* The liberal and prompt adjustment of Claims for Loss, WHEN FAIR AND 

seu AR E, is a specialty with this Company, 

NOTE.—This Company does not insure on the hazards of RIVER, LAKE, 
INLAND NAVIGATION ; confining itself strictly to a legitimate FIRE INSURANCE 
BUSINESS. ASHER TAYLOR, President. 

Il. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


and profit 


ers, 


Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine STREET, New York, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
THE 


MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865. 


COMPANY, 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 

CASH CAPITAL, parp ty, anp SURPLUS, $885,040 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms, 
B. C. 


MORRIS, President. 


WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


E. W. 
BANKERS 


CLARK & CO., 
AND BROKERS, 


35 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 


OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 


STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 


The Nation: 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 

Tus journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred. 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one of ite 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for it. 

special correspondent, who has been selected for his work 


or 








with care. is pursuing a journey through the South. 


appear every week, and 
reporting 


possible to draw its own inferences. 


It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol- 


lowing names: 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 
JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 


SamMvueL Exior (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 


Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 
Dr. Francis LIEBER, 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN Smita (Oxford), 


Proressor Curb (Harvard), 
HENRY JAMES, 

CHARLES E. Norton, 

JuDGE Bonn (Baltimore), 

EpMUND QUINCY, 

Proressor W. D. Wuitney (Yale), 
PrRoFEssor D. C. GILMAN (Yale), 
JuDGE DALY, 


Proressor Dwieut (Columbia College), | 


he is charged with the duty 
:at he sees and hears, leaving the public as far as} 


The Nation. 


j 
His letters | 
of simply | 


| 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
REV. 
Cc. J. 


0 


“I 


N. TourGvuENeErFr, 

AveustTE LAUGEL, 

JUDGE WAYLAND, 
FREDERICK Law OLMSTED, 
Dr. McCuintock, 

Dr. Jos. P. Tuompson, 
PurLurs Brooks, 

Dr. BELLOWs, 

| STILLE, 

Henry T. TuckERMAN, 

| Bayarp TAYLOR, 


C. A. BrIstTED, 


C. L. BRAcE 
Winiram Lu 
SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER, 


: 


OYD GARRISON, 


| THEODORE TILTON, 
JAMES PARTON, 


Gar Hamin 
| TrRMs:—Six Dollars 
When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 


| Dollars. 
additional. 


ProFEssoR TAYLER Lewis (Schenectady), 


} 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 

650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE, Cuicago, Inu. 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 


CROVER & BAKER’S 
"SEWING MACHINES 


WERE AWARDED THE HiagHEsT PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 


New York, Illinois, | Virginia, 
New Jersey, Michigan, N. Carolina, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, | Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Alabama, 
Ohio, | Kentucky, Oregon, 
Indiana, | Missouri, | California, 


And at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including 
all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
years. | 

The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING 
MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a 
greater variety and range of work than any other. 

3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done 
by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
embroidery and ornamental work. 


GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO., 
495 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-School Settees 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON 
% GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 


481 Broadway. 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 BOWERY, N. Y., 


sell at lowest rates 
American Gold and Silver Watches, 
English Lever Watches, 
Fine Swiss Watches. bs ’ 
The handsomest Detached Lever Watch in the market 
for $25. 
PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
Fine Jewelry, diamonds, silver ware, and best quality 
silver-plated ware of our own manufacture, — 
Articles sent free of expense to all parts of the country, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 
Boynton’s Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire-place and 
Parlor Heaters, Kitcheners, Ranges, Parlor and Office 
Stoves, are warranted to give satisfaction. Send for cir- 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
234 Water Street, near Beekman, New York. 


| cular. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, 


AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 





RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES,. 


(ESTABLISHED 1829.) i 





A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantly on hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facili 
able ts to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 


T. CG. SELLEW, 
MANUFACTURER OF DESKS 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 Fu.ton St., near Nassav Sr., N. Y. 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL FURNITURE MADE TO 
ORDER. 





ies en- 


AND 


The Horace Waters 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. Wholesale 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly payments received for the same 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


TON. 


per annum, in advance; Six months, Fuor 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pvusuisuer, 


130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CoO., 

1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 
MAKERS’ TOOLS. 

SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 
Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 


A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT- 
TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be 
furnished. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFE 
TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Mannfacturers and Licensees ot 
GIFFARD'S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 
WILLIAM 


SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 


AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., 

WHOLESALE 
AND-NOTIONS, 
42, 44 & 46 WABASH AVENUE, 


DRY GOODS 


CHICAGO, 


AND NO. 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Blank Books cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH'S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassan Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 8 Nassan St. 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 84 Nassan St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street, 





OS 


THE COLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal 


Aw ARDS ro Mt “ AL INstTRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was 
awarded, at the late Fair of the American Institute, to 
CARHART, N EE Du vM & CO., for the best Reed Instru 

ent on exhibition—a most just testimonial. The award 

cond best Instrument of this class was made to 

Pelton, exhibitor and agent of the Peloubet 

the third award was given to Mason & Ham 

‘They are an exceedingly good substitute fe ran Org 
wd I can speak of them in he highest terms. 

Gro. W. MORGAN, 
st Instruments of the 
Geo. F. Buistow. 
ranked as the first and dest 
class.” Wo. A. KINe. 


Jar in advance 


‘**T have found them to be the fine 
class 1 ever saw.” 

‘They are entitled to be 

among instruments of their 

* The tone is incomparadle, and they are 

of any other instrument ofa similar kind.’ 

CHARLES FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORCAN, 

J. Carhart, is, with- 
PoweER, SwWEET- 
DURABILITY 
Imu- 


with the recent improvements of Mr 
out exception, far 
VARIETY and EXPRESSION OF 
or ConsTRUCTION, ELEGANCE 
PROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 


uperior in QUALITY, 
NESS, TONE, 
or CASE—POSSESSING 


A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
9% East Twenty-third St., New York. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 
B. T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in market 


B. T. BABBITT, 


and 74 Washington st., 


72, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, Me Es 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO. 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


Improvements in Piano-fortes. 
One of the and most truly valuable improve- 
ments yet made in the Piano-ferte is that invented and 
patented by Mr. David Decker, of the firm of 


simplest 


DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 


Ry correcting the only imperfections arising 
full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
rree from its many positive 


in this city 
from the use of the 
detracting in the slightest deg 
advantages, the Messrs. DECKER have de veloped in the ir 
instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7ridune. 


MARVIN’S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar proof, 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire -proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 

MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 
| Pyur’s O. K. Soap. 


*yYLE’s SALERATUS. i 
a | Pyie’s BLUEING PowDER. 


PyLe’s CREAM TARTAR. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 
weight. Sold by best Grocers every where. Each package 
ght. 
bears the né 


The 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET 


Nation. 


AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 
32 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Wonderful REVERSIBLE FEED MOTION. SELF-ADJUST- 
No Snarling and Breaking Threads. 


distinct Stitches. 


ING Tension. Four 


KEYS’ 
AMERICAN UNION WRITING 
AND COPYING INKS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 
Always clean, and flowing freely from the pen, these inks 
are rapidly taking the place of all others, and merit the 
special attention of the penman. 
On trial they will be found — rior in every respect to 
the imported inks now in use 


REEVES & CoO., 
(Successors to J. G. Keys,) 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
303 Washington Street (near Reade), N. Y. 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE 
WORLD. 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
all imperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and re sadily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 

gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds ot 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search «/ an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 

stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance w here they have been 
exhibited in competition with other stands ard machines. 

The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 

tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Desc riptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE CoO., 
Store, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


FLUID, 


AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLp STAND oF PRATT, OAKLEY & Co., 


3etween Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 


FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS. 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., , 
629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, | 





}and rank highest on account of the elasticity, 


6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 

MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
perma- 


beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
and the wide range of its application.— Report 


nence, 
when done, 


ame of JAMES Pyix, Manufacturer, New York. | of American Institute 


‘COOKING AND HEATING BY CAs. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES 
RANGES, 
GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 
Also, 
KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 
The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 
Smell. 
EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO., 
474 Broadway, N. Y. 


te Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 
DECKER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 


AND 


One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 Norts Sixtu STREET, PHILADELPHTA, 
128 WILLIAM STREET, NEw YorK, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 


ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
prices. 


sympathetic, 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
Factory, CAMDEN, N. J 
R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
~~ _ § 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
WAREHOUSES, } 49 JOHN STREET, New York. 
Samples and prices on application. 
of any pattern or stamp required. 


Lots made to order 


CAUTION, 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best, 
imported. Theyare, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 
is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY 


a 


or Descriptive Name, ana Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and ven se Jrom No. 70 to No. %61. 


With 
TRADE MARK: init okt, . 
ngham. 


Designating 
Numbers. 
For sale by 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


THE. BEST PIANO-FORTE. 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven Firet Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 
one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 
Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘THE BEST.’ They * Exce lall 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 
| in a Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 

y are. the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
| playe i won. ”—HARRY SANDERSON. 
“They are very superior instruments.” —GorrscHaLk. 
| Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. Brrer. 
| ** Tadmire them in the highest degree.”—G. W. MorGan. 
| (Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi 
| monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 
WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 AND 427 BRooME STREET, NEW YORE. 


TRADE MARK: 





” 





“I 





